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To understand the position of Lotze, it is worth while to 
notice four chief influences. Philosophically his bearings 
are given, as has been already hinted, by the German sys- 
tems of idealism, on the one side, as represented by Hegel, 
Fichte, and Weisse, and the systems of realism on the other, 
as unfolded by Leibnitz and Herbart.. Each of these has 
both attracted and repelled him, and conducted him to a 
mediating position which has been called by some ideal real- 
ism, but which Lotze prefers to style teleological idealism. 

It was under the influence of the idealist school with 
Weisse for its expositor that Lotze, as has been already 
noticed, was inducted into philosophy. But to the extremes 
to which its ardent leaders would go, Lotze could not 
follow. The bold essay to dissolve being in thought, to 
reduce, as he vigorously says in his chapter upon “ Idealism 
and Realism” in the Mikrokosmus, “the true import of all 
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things and events to the formal manner of their appearance, 
and to look upon things and events themselves merely as 
designed for the realization of these forms.” This was a 
view which he could not sympathize with. Such a treat- 
ment, he saw, would commit the absurdity of making “ the 
creatures of nature exist in order to take rank in a system of 
classification, and to secure to the logical categories of the 
general, particular, and individual, an abundance of phenom- 
ena. Their living actions and their reciprocation take 
place, according to this view, in order to celebrate the mys- 
teries of the differential, the opposite, polarity and unity, to 
perform a rhythm in whose oscillations affirmation, negation, 
and mutual limitation succeed one another.” Such a view 
seems to Lotze so far from an adequate explanation of the 
problem it essays, that it does not even appreciate its ele- 
ments. “There is nothing less justifiable,” he says frankly, 
“than the assertion that thought, as it is, is identical with 
being and capable of exhausting it without any residue.” 
“No art applied in logical operations,” he points out, “can 
supply to the blind or deaf the want of perception in regard 
to color or sound.” An idea equally beyond the reach of all 
logical operations to supply previous to experience, is the 
notion of activity. The very elements that thought acts 
upon must originate elsewhere and previously to it, and the 
essence of things must be independent of our perception of 
them. 

Lotze’s thought thus swings back from the idealistic posi- 
tion. But for the realism of Herbart, with its doctrine of 
simple essences and the origin of knowledge through the 
self-preservative reaction of the unit of being against dis- 
turbance, he formed a profound antipathy. No particular 
mental representation of an object is a stereotype copy, so to 
speak, of the object. Yet neither could Lotze agree with 
Kant, that the fundamental forms of cognition are mere 
forms of human perception, into which the objects, in them- 
selves entirely differently constituted, drop. In order to 
drep into these forms, he saw, as he says in the same chapter of 
the Mikrokosmus, that “the objects must, of course, conform 
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to them in the same manner as anything must fit the mesh of 
the net by which it is to be caught. Or not using any 
figure of speech, every phenomena, in order to appear at all, 
presupposes an essential being whose internal relations fur- 
nish the principles determining the form of its appearance. 
We must seek in the nature of things and their true mutual 
relations the conditions which permit us to perceive them 
in these forms.” Rejecting, then, the extreme positions of 
the two sides, Lotze would hold that while our perceptions 
and thoughts, on the one hand, are not illusory, and on the 
other hand are not identical with or exact copies of things, 
there is a correspondence or parallelism between them, and, 
moreover, that a “comparison of the knowledge thus obtained 
may also afford a prospective glance at that which, as the 
true reality, lies at the foundation of the whole phenomenal 
world.” While thought is not capable of apprehending the 
essential of things, “the whole mind, nevertheless, may 
experience in other forms of its activity and its affections, 
the necessary import of all being and activity, and then, 
thought serves as a means of placing that which was experi- 
enced, in that connection which its nature requires, and 
enables us to experience it the more intensely, in proportion 
as the mind succeeds in controlling that connection.” 

The other two influences which have contributed to the 
development of Lotze’s system are, similarly, mutual antithe- 
ses, but wider and more powerful. Lotze’s medical training 
gave him a love for the physical sciences in all their 
branches, and especially for physiology and chemistry. 
Through these he was deeply impressed with the universal 
and inexorable sway of law, the indispensable part that 
second causes play in the universe, the constitution of every 
whole of nature by individual elements, moving things and 
forces, or, as Leibnitz would say, monads. Especially he 
learned here how impossible it was to map out the universe 
beforehand as Hegel would do, and how necessary to the 
philosopher was the employment of scientific research and 
induction. The fruit of this impulse was his works on 
Pathology, on Life and the Vital Force, and his Physiology 
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of the Body, in which he undertook to treat the phenomena 
of life as mechanical operations, or to determine to what 
extent the physical and chemical laws known to us will 
suffice, without resorting to the hypothesis of a vital force 
distinct from the soul, or of a superior power working in 
view of ends, to explain the phenomena of healthy and dis- 
eased life. 

A fourth element of Lotze’s nature, however, gives its due 
balance to these physical tendencies. This is his poetic and 
artistic aspirations, the feelings of his heart and the insights 
of his spiritual nature. In his reply to Fichte he himself 
states that it was his lively inclination toward poetry and 
art that first led him to the study of philosophy. He is not 
content to believe that what the senses perceive’ is all that 
there is of things; that this mechanical action and reaction, 
antecedence and consequence, combination and dissolution 
which science shows in nature is the whole of its secret. It 
must mean something; it must signify, in its rude symbols, 
something higher and better. And this deeper signification 
and fountain he finds hinted at in the excellences of the 
world. That which is of most worth in the world, that 
which supplies to action, to thought, to art, to poetry, to 
religion its transcendent value, cannot be non-existent. That 
order of existence which the beautiful, the good, and the 
holy speak of, must be truly real, and we can know a thing 
fully only when we know it as the realization of a Divine 
Purpose. ‘ 

It is in this admirable balance between the idealistic and the 
realistic tendencies of thought, and this intimate union of sci- 
entific knowledge and tastes with the philosophical and relig- 
ious spirit, that the great value of Lotze’s work lies. We know 
not the writer of our day, who can be named, so competent 
in both these fields, without more or less acquaintance with 
which the great problems which are now agitating modern 
thought cannot be properly treated. A Haeckel, a Tyndall, 
or a Maudsley may speak with authority in physics or 
biology, but in the philosophical discussion of their results 
they can no longer claim to pronounce the judgments of 
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experts. So, on the other side, an Ulrici, a Martineau, or a 
McCosh may speak with authority on philosophical interpre- 
tations, but scientific data and laws they can give us only at 
second hand. Lotze is one that by his personal researches 
in both fields is an authority not limited by any such boun- 
dary line, and may well be accepted by each side as an umpire. 
His spirit is as comprehensive as his knowledge. He recog- 
nizes clearly the fact that in the present imperfection of our 
acquaintance with things, knowledge and faith cannot unite 
in any flawless, unbroken system. He feels the strain that 
this brings on both heart and mind. But this difference, as 
he says distinctly in the Introduction to the Mikrokosmus, is 
not irremediable. He has no sympathy with attempts to 
subject one to the other; on the one side, to strip truth of 
its reverence and inquiry of its freedom; or, on the other 
side, to deny faith its satisfactions. Both the intellect and 
the soul have their rights. Neither does he approve that 
easy mood which would accept both without effort to reduce 
their incompatibility. This doubleness of conviction is not 
strange, he says, but would be sad if it were our necessary 
position. The fears each have entertained of the other are 
groundless. “The strife between the two is an unnecessary 
misery which we bring upon ourselves by stopping short in 
our researches. The enlargement of the limits of our knowl- 
edge will not destroy the poetry of the world, nor drive the 
supernatural from existence.” For all that science takes 
away, it restores more in the end. The more Lotze recog- 
nizes the advantage there is in the employment of the idea 
of mechanical and natural connection, the more he feels im- 
pelled to present the other side, always as near to his heart. 
The true vital need now is this of mediation or reconcilia- 
tion between the two sides. “Not, indeed,” as he says, 
“that we ought to make fragmentary concessions here and 
there, now to one view, now to the other, but we should 
show how absolutely universal is the extent, and, at the same 
time, how entirely subordinate is the significance, of the réle 
which mechanism has to play in the structure of the world.” 
This is italicized by Lotze himself as giving the key to the 
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only position which can do justice, in his view, at once to 
science and philosophy. 

But why should I linger in general descriptions of Lotze’s 
thought, when I might introduce the reader to Lotze him- 
self. To do Lotze justice, I ought to give a full presenta- 
tion of the intellectual treasures which he has stored in the 
Mikrokosmus. But even to give an outline of the pregnant 
thoughts, delicate distinctions, and harmoniously organized 
system which three close-packed volumes with difficulty sup- 
ply room for, would be impossible in the latter half of such 
an article as this. It will be more profitable to present, 
instead, such a view as we can of his next important work, 
the Medicinische Psychologie. This enjoys the distinction 
and advantage of being alone accessible to the student who 
does not read German. M. Penjon’s French translation, 
moreover, is not made from any of the old editions, but from 
a text which Lotze himself has corrected and augmented in 
certain parts, and thus made a new work. It deserves thus 
the new, though analogous, name under which it now appears, 
General Principles of Physiological Psychology, and contains 
the final expression of Lotze’s ideas upon this topic. The 
difference of phraseology between the German name for this 
department of research and the name which English investi- 
gators have given to the same may perhaps be noticed. 
While Sir Henry Holland and Carpenter entitled their 
treatises Mental Physiology, and Maudsley called his The 
Physiology and Pathology of the Mind, Lotze in his first title, 
Medical Psychology, and in his present one, Physiological 
Psychology, has reserved the emphatic place of the subject 
for the soul, an example which later German writers —as 
Wundt in his Cerebral Psychology —have followed. Both 
names alike evidently indicate the codperation in this branch 
of science of inward and outward observation, the physical 
and the spiritual subjects; but the German phrase seems to 
us the better. For it presents the border territory, not as 
that part of the material realm where mental modifications 
begin to appear, but as that portion of the mental realm 
which requires for its full elucidation the instrumentality of 
physiological inquiry. 
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In treating psychology as a distinct science, the first ques- 
tion is the truth or falsity of the preconception of the soul 
as a particular substantial being. This, says Lotze, is not to 
be assumed, but we are to inquire what are the reasons 
which compel us to form the idea of the soul. This is the 
topic of the first chapter of the Physiological Psychology. 

The first feature which in the creative process of language 
authorizes the formation of the idea of the soul, is the phe- 
nomena of consciousness,— the facts that are expressed by the 
words, feeling, desire, perception, idea. Certain external 
movements and certain organic stimuli are always the condi- 
tions of these inward spiritual phenomena. But all the 
attributes of these physical facts, such as the extent, compo- 
sition, density, and movement which characterizes them, 
offer nothing which resembles the proper character of these 
inward spiritual states. No analysis, for example, can find in 
a sonorous wave a sufficient explanation of its transformation 
into sound; and, moreover, into a determinate sound. The 
physical agents which impress the senses are not .by them- 
selves the cause of the psychical phenomena which accompany 
their action, but we must seek another active principle which 
by its concurrence gives to the effects their special traits. 
But is it necessary to suppose for those special traits a dis- 
tinct subject, or rather ought they not to be referred to 
matter itself? May not each material element by the side 
of its outward, mechanical existence have an inward life 
essentially different, which is what gives birth at every 
physical change to the connected spiritual phenomena? 

In this hypothesis Lotze perceives no advantage. For the 
open abyss between the two orders of phenomena is not 
filled up by it. Though pressed into the interior of the 
same being, they remain always parallel,— absolutely with- 
out any bond, and without it being any more possible to 
deduce from a knowledge of the material changes the states 
of the soul which ought to result. The hypothesis is, then, 
of little use for. the progress of psychology, and would be 
valuable only as a partial expression of the truth, even if it 
were in accord with the demands of experience. 
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Now, that it is not in accordance with the demands of 
experience is clearly shown by the second fact, which 
supplies the basis for the hypothesis of the soul; viz., the 
unity of consciousness. To explain this on materialistic 
principles, we must suppose consciousness seated in some 
single indivisible body or point, or else suppose the single, 
simple consciousness to be a resultant of the various mental 
states. As to the first hypothesis, anatomical researches can 
show no ultimate, distinct focus where all the nervous 
fibres unite, and could they do so, this focus would be an 
extended, divisible mass, and we should have to pursue the 
distinction between the elements which are only interme- 
diary agents, and the element which forms the central indi- 
visible focus, until this focus, continually growing smaller 
and smaller, loses visibility, extent — all sensible qualities,— 
and at last melts into an immaterial element. 

Similarly with the other hypothesis — viz., the idea that 
the unity of consciousness is a resultant of a multitude 
of component forces, just as the mean resultant in the 
parallelogram of forces results from the union of certain 
separate forces. Such an analogy mistakes the physical law. 
In the parallelogram of forces the component forces must 
have one and the same point to act on, in order that they 
may impress a simple and mean resultant force. But in the 
explanation we have under consideration, no such single 
point nor single inextended substance is supposed on which 
the fibres of the brain impress their movements ; but the 
resultant is supposed to be a direct successor of the nervous 
activity. But to suppose that the forces of different parts 
may produce a resultant which is not simply a state of one 
or many parts, but constitutes an independent being, is a 
confused and nonsensical idea. On the other hand, if we 
suppose that each nervous cell in some unknown manner 
transmits to both its nearest and most distant neighbors the 
inward psychical state in which it finds itself in consequence 
of a stimulus, then the result will be that, according to the 
differences in position, extent, or contiguity of the cells, 
there will occur corresponding variations in the psychical 
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states of the cells at any given moment. There cannot 
exist on this theory, then, throughout the whole nervous 
mass, a perfectly identical psychical state. Instead of the 
one conscious entity, whose states, according to the theory, 
coalesce in a single uniform state, we have an aggregate of 
many little conscious entities whose only union is that of 
sympathy, and among which we must still seek for some sub- 
ject to which to refer our states of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, in fine, can only be looked upon as a resultant of all 
the forces of the diverse organs only when there exists some 
simple immaterial subject with which all the simultaneous 
and introactive psychical states are connected. 

Here are two solid and invincible reasons, according to 
Lotze, for believing in the existence of the soul. A third 
one commonly adduced is the free activity of the will. But 
this, says Lotze, is not a fact of experience, but an hypothe- 
sis, resisted by many thinkers, and in animal consciousness 
generally supposed wanting. He does not regard it, there- 
fore, as a solid basis of the doctrine of the soul’s existence. 

In the second, third, and fourth chapters, Lotze considers 
the various objections to the doctrine of an immaterial 
soul, distinct from the substance of the body. First, there is 
the passion for unity which cannot bear with the thought 
that there should be in the world two distinct domains of 
real existence. But all that this tendency of the reason can 
properly demand is supplied by the unity of law and plan in 
the universe, and the consequently implied unity of the 
Author of the world, or, abstractly, the unity of the essential 
principle from which body, soul, and all else ultimately was 
derived. While the various groups of existence are all 
equally dependent on one supreme principle, and obey one 
order, this does not destroy their independence and diversity 
in reference to each other. Even if we should find that all 
the elements of the body were of the same nature as the 
soul, were each, e.g., psychical realities, they would still be 
other than the one and individual soul of our consciousness, 
as distinct as the master of a house from the inferior men 


who are his servants. 
2 
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Next, and more passionately, the spiritual theory of the 
soul is resisted by the materialistic tendencies of the time and 
the ambition to extend scientific laws, so successful in their 
own field, into the domain of consciousness. Lotze is ready 
to grant that, in consequence of the union of the life of the 
body with the life of the soul, psychology has constant need 
of the assistance of natural science; he has himself been a 
leader in pointing this out; but the attempt to transform 
psychology into a natural science is, he declares, “a mere 
manner of speaking, signifying nothing, or else is equivalent 
to the pretence of understanding by the eyes and seeing by 
the ears.” The example of physical methods themselves, 
Lotze declares, authorizes psychology to admit for spiritual 
phenomena (being as they are, even more different from phys- 
ical phenomena than the actions of imponderable fluids are 
from those of ponderable bodies), an appropriate and special 
substratum which would be not only imponderable, but, more- 
over, inextended. Those who understand thoroughly the the- 
ories of physics know how small is the number of natural ac- 
tions which science as yet has attended to, and they do not 
hesitate to grant that some day quite new substrata and forces 
may be admitted. “It is only a superficial knowledge of 
nature,” most emphatically says the great German, “ which 
would be narrow and blind enough to wish to explain all 
realities with no other analogies than those of gravitation or 
electricity or chemical laws, according as science is preoccu- 
pied more or less exclusively, now with one and now with 
the other.” 

Belief in the immateriality of the soul has been almost 
everywhere connected with a belief in a vital force as the 
distinct agent of vital phenomena.* 


* It is perhaps this universal and ancient connection of the two views that has led 
the gentleman who has of late been engaged in eulogizing Lotze so enthusiastically 
in Boston into a great misrepresentation. In contrast to Huxley's and Spencer's 
disbelief in the vital force and reduction of vitality to a series of operations, Mr. 
Cook (see 55th Lecture, Advertiser report) presents the philosophy of Germany, and 
says that “every redonbt in that camp is riddled and ploughed by the artillery of 
Hermann Lotze and Wundt and Helmholtz and all the best learning of Germany,” 
etc. Elsewhere Lotze is repeatedly coupled with Lionel Beale, as standing on the 
same platform opposed to Tyndall and Huxley and Spencer. It needs, however, but 
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The same tendency or logic that has led to the one has 
seemed to require the other. Accordingly, as, of late, scien- 
tific researches have thrown their weight against the idea of 
a vital force, and seemed ,to show that it is only a resultant 
of all the forces of the organism; in the same ratio and by 
authority of this suggestive analogy, investigators have 
thought themselves authorized to regard the soul as nothing 
but the sum of all the forces in all the organs, concurring as 
conditions of the intellectual activity. But Lotze does not 
admit at all the force of the comparison. It seems to him 
most inexact to assimilate the idea of the soul to that of the 
vital force. The hypothesis of the vital force, Lotze here 
declares, as he has himself given reasons elsewhere for saying 
(i. e., in his Allgemeine Pathologie und Therapie als Mechan- 
ische Naturwissenschaften), “is as impossible as it is useless.” 
But the relation of the vital force to the innumerable partic- 
ular forces of the body is quite different from the relation of 
the soul to the bodily functions. The phenomena of life are 
not immateria!, but changes in the physical state of material 
masses. A living mass is distinguished from a not living 
mass not in itself, not by forces of a different order, but by 
the peculiar form of its combinations and movements, and by 
the special complexity of the physical phenomena. But the 
phenomena of the soul are not at all analogous to physical 
phenomena, and, therefore, can never be considered as com- 
binations of the latter. If the fact that vital and physi- 
cal forces occur in the same field or medium compels us to 
assimilate them, the fact that spiritual and physical phenom- 
ena have not a common field or sphere requires us, by the 
same logic, to suppose a different substanée from matter to 
account for the difference in the quality of the phenomena 
produced by outward stimuli, on a leaf and on the nervous 
centres. 


a very elementary acquaintance with Lotze to learn that he believes in ‘ vitality as 
something more than a series of operations,” as little as Huxley, and is as far from 
accepting Beale’s doctrine of a distinct “vital force” other than the sum of the 
bodily operations, as Tyndall or Spencer. If from Wundt, or Helmholtz, either, Mr. 
Cook can quote us a line distinctly affirming belief in “vitality as something else 
than a series of operations,’ we should like to see it. 
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Materialism absorbs the spiritual in the bodily; idealism 
dissolves the object in the subject. It is natural that there 
should arise attempts to avoid both Scylla and Charybdis by 
a bold combination of these two antagonistic elements. The 
ideal or subjective basis of the conscious life, and the real or 
objective basis of the bodily life, form, it is supposed, an 
indivisible and primitive unity. This unique power or sub- 
stance, at once ideal and real, is the cause of all the phenom- 
ena, alike of the physical and the spiritual life of an organ- 
ism. This conception, which in Germany has been styled 
the Monistic, is very fascinating. 

It is represented in Germany by Schopenhauer, Fechner, 
Wundt, Haeckel, and others; in France by Taine; in Great 
Britain by Bain, perhaps I might add Spencer and Tyndall. 
But to Lotze it does not seem capable of bearing up under a 
rigorous analysis. 

Look at the parts of a human organism. They come from 
all quarters of the globe, as far apart as the ports where the 
various articles of our food is shipped. There is evidently 
no predestination, no secret sympathy in the parts which 
finally unite in an organism. Nevertheless, these simple 
material elements unite to form a body which fulfils certain 
ideas, is faithful to ancestral types. Whence the organizing 
power which causes this? Either it must be derived from a 
primitive disposition of the molecules in the germ, each pre- 
ceding state by mechanical development determining the 
next following state, or else the organizing power must be 
attributed to the constant persistence of a single, indivisible 
element, present in the germ. But on the first hypothesis, 
the conscious as well as the physical life is simply a resultant 
of the action of the material elements of the body; i.e., the 
position of ideal realism is surrendered to that of material- 
ism. On the second hypothesis, the single and indivisible 
element in which this ideal-real power of the organism 
would be concentrated, would be completely opposed in 
character to the other parts of the organism; this would 
alone be sovereign and intelligent; the other parts serve 
only as materials and instruments. Whatever low order of 
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spiritual phenomena might perhaps exist in them would not 
enter into the circuit of our personal conscious life, and 
would be of no value to explain it. 

This theory, then, would provide a mode of natural devel- 
opment for the soul,— the soul being supposed to be simply 
a higher development of the spiritual life enjoyed by each 
atom, due to the favored position in the organism of this par- 
ticular cell or atom; but the theory affords no explanation 
of the mystery which we seek to explain — viz., the union of 
the spiritual and material,—or how the spiritual order of 
phenomena may be produced by the material, or determined 
in form, magnitude, and duration. The ideal-real theory so 
far from throwing light upon the subject only darkens it by 
paradoxical and strange expressions, confusing continually 
what in clearness ought always to be kept separate. The 
physical and the psychical may be similar, but they are not 
identical. 

We are thus brought to the spiritual theory in which 
matter is considered as only secondary and dependent. This 
seems to Lotze the only one in accordance with the truth. 
The idea of matter, though so common and apparently easy 
and natural, is in truth a principle purely fictitious. an 
abstraction derived by generalizing the particular properties 
presented by bodies. Physical phenomena point to an under- 
lying being to which they belong, but do not determine 
whether that being is material or immaterial. Now, from 
the idea of matter, spiritual life cannut be explained; but 
from the idea of spirit, on the contrary, all material proper- 
ties may be deduced. Hence, by choosing: the latter as 
ultimately the substance of all things, we are able to gratify 
the desire for a similarity of character in all that exists. 

Nevertheless, this similarity, as has been already hinted, 
does not bring the other elements of the body into any 
direct connection with the soul. The body on this theory 
still counts for us as simply a system of material or foreign 
parts, and we have now, as before this reduction of the two 
to a spiritual basis, to consider the reactions of the one on 
the other, or the physico-psychical mechanism. ‘This is the 
subject of the second chapter. 
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At the very outset of this inquiry, we come upon the old 
puzzle over which the philosophers have argued for ages,— 
How can two such different things as a material, extended 
mass, like the body, and an immaterial, inextended element, 
like the soul, act on one another? 

Of course, this, like all primitive facts, is inexplicable. 
But it is no more so, says Lotze, than the action on each 
other of two molecules or two material masses. It is imag- 
ined, evidently, by those who urge the difficulty under dis- 
cussion, that in the action of material masses on each other 
there is no obscurity. But there is no machine whose action 
is not utterly beyond our comprehension. What is impul- 
sion, and how does it produce itself? What takes place in 
the transmission of movement, and how can a body in move- 
ment communicate to another body a part of its movement? 
In what does the force of attraction consist, and how can a 
body begin to put it in play, or excite in another body such 
an action as to make it obey its attraction? 

The enigma is just as great here, in these elements of all 
material and mechanical motion, as in the action of soul and 
body on each other. Between the soul and body, in fact, 
there is not the dissimilarity commonly supposed. They 
both belong to the category of substances. The soul is not 
a shadow, not an abstraction, an empty idea. But it is a 
substance really present, and possesses, in no less degree than 
matter, that reality of genuine being on which depends the 
power of communicating movement. We cannot, to be sure, 
explain how an outward impulse can give place to a psycho- 
logical state; we can only learn more and more on what 
occasions it takes place; i.e., what particular stimuli and what 
particular inward states are regularly connected. Whatever 
difficulty remains in this mode of action will be further 
diminished if it is recalled that matter is only a phenomenal 
form clothing a supersensible reality, in itself similar to the 
soul. The chasm which would prevent their direct action 
will then be filled up. 

When matter acts upon soul or is acted upon by soul, it is 
not necessary, Lotze subtly says, to suppose that it acts as 
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matter — through the physical forces of its external sheath, 
so to speak,—but that the supersensible basis or core of 
matter directly acts upon and is acted upon by the other 
supersensible reality,— the soul. 

In what respect has the soul need of the body? Can the 
spirit do nothing without the organism, or has it a certain 
measure of liberty? Lotze cannot believe that the soul is 
by itself incapable of its essential acts,— thought, feeling, 
and will. Outward impressions awake the activity of the 
mind, furnish it with material; but once awakened, the life 
of the soul goes beyond all that the first impulse can give, 
and develops itself according to its own laws,—laws which 
physics do not explain, and which need not the aid of the bod- 
ily activitigs. Whether or not the soul is free entirely from 
the bonds of causal connection, Lotze does not hesitate to 
declare that it has a certain independence of physical condi- 
tions and impulses. The soul, he believes, can produce 
movements in matter, not without cause, it is true, but with- 
out a cause of the same kind,— that is, without a preéxisting 
movement whose energy is simply passed on .into the new 
movement. The idea of mental action that has been recently 
presented in England and America as well as Germany,— 
that consciousness is simply a passive «concomitant of the 
material changes of the nerves, Lotze does not accept. He 
holds that, on the one hand, inward states of the soul are 
points of departure from which physical movements begin, 
by the expenditure of whose force they are produced; and 
similarly, on the other hand, that the physical movements 
and energy of the nerves, in giving birth to an inward state 
of consciousness, sacrifice a part of their intensity and disap- 
pear to a certain degree, giving place to the spiritual action. 
His view, therefore, finds itself in complete harmony with 
the new doctrines of the correlation and transformation of 
forces; but this doctrine, instead of dispensing with the 
notion of soul, absolutely demands it. For as the transforma- 
tion of one physical force, as heat, into another force, such as 
magnetism, is due to the peculiar and different nature of the 
magnetic substratum, so, when a physical energy is trans- 
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formed into a spiritual energy, it is absolutely necessary to 
suppose the presence of a peculiar subject,— the soul, which 
by its different nature produces this difference in the charac- 
ter of the phenomena. 

In the next two chapters we have some acute criticisms 
upon the different manners of explaining the functions of 
the mind by means of the body, and a brief discussion 
of the system of phrenology. The fifth chapter is occu- 
pied with the seat of the soul. The fancy of some that 
the soul may go everywhere that it wills, or the thought flies 
to, does not commend itself to him. Neither. would he agree 
with the notion that the soul is a monad fixed in one point 
of space, and in relation with the different parts of the 
organism in a ratio decreasing as all physical forces do, pro- 
portionate to the distance. Nor can he agree with the idea 
of Herbart that the soul is now in one place and now in 
another, precipitating itself upon whatever point experiences 
an impression. He regards the soul rather as a spiritual 
being which does not occupy a single position in space, 
which is not small as a point, nor exists in a precise point to 
act from this point on other parts with less force; but it is a 
being which from its characteristic nature is in immediate 
relation (no matter what distance or intervening bodies there 
may be) with the special centralizing and codrdinating ele- 
ments of the nervous organism, and with what takes place in 
them,—a being, consequently, which has its seat always 
where these particular ~hysical elements are found. 

In the third chapter Lotze treats of the nature and destiny 
of the soul. The extent of the psychical domain is consid- 
ered; Lotze declares it indeterminate, and the topic one not 
of knowledge but of conjecture. Those conjectures seem to 
him most reasonable which do not confine the activity of 
the soul to man or to the full state of development mani- 
fested there. The inward life may have many degrees, and 
there may be beings which enjoy only semi-conscious dreams, 
obscure feelings, desires incapable of will. Such may be 
the case with not merely animals, but plants, and even the 
atoms of matter. Although it is not possible that an atom 
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of an inorganic mass should be conscious of its position, yet 
through the impressions received by it in different positions 
it may feel, enjoying either one general sensation or many 
particular sensations. 

In the next two sections, the question of the essence and 
Jfacultées of the soul, and the theories of Herbart and Hegel 
are discussed ; and the point of view of the author is defined 
as that of teleological idealism, which teaches that there is 
nothing real and determinate in the world except that which 
corresponds necessarily to an idea of some importance which 
is its essence. “The form of existence in the world depends 
always upon its worth, and the soul, accordingly, has only 
such an existence as the idea accords to it as one of its 
phases. “The soul,” he says, “is a phase of the idea, and 
its nature ought not to be conceived as a homogeneous or 
simple quality, but as a thought, which similar to the 
thought expressed by a melody is a unit, although our 
thought cannot understand it except by means of an infinity 
of concords.* 

This brings us to the last section that we have as‘yet in 
French. Its topic is that most perplexing one, so generally 
avoided by writers in this department, viz., the origin and 
end of the soul. While the spiritual philosophy is engaged 
in attacking materialism and exhibiting its inconsistencies, 
it is very strong; but when it is called upon to explain 
positively and coherently its own system, it is apt to find 
itself also in trouble. Only the strongest writers venture to 
turn from the assault upon their opponents, in which they 
can march onward so triumphantly, to the defence of their 
own field. Even Martineau, in his elaborate reply to Tyn- 
dall, has nothing to say to his repeated inquiries, “If there 
is an immaterial soul in the plant, the animal, or the man, 


” 


* Although Lotze’s language is somewhat obscure, yet here and in the section on the 
seat of the soul, and elsewhere, his statements are so thwroughly incompatible with 
Ulrici’s idea of the soul, as an absolutely continuous non-atomic ether, extending 
out from a given centre and permeating the whole atomic structure of the body, that 
one can only wonder what authority, if any, Mr. Joseph Cook (see his fifty-eighth 
lecture) has in assigning the same view to Lotze. Itis to be feared that Mr. Cook 
has not been as careful here as he should be. 
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tells us whence and how and at what place in the scale, 
what point in the course of development did it come in, has 
it existed from eternity, or is it created instanter?” ete. 
Even Martineau, with all his intellectual strength, thought 
it wiser not to attempt any positive explanation, but to 
cover his flanks by more brilliant onslaughts on the weak 
points of the enemy’s works. But Lotze does not evade the 
issue. After an exposition of the theories of materialism, 
realism, and idealism, in regard to the origin and duration of 
the soul, he presents his own conclusion. He condemns the 
doctrine of an indefinite preéxistence and ‘llimitable dura- 
tion of all souls. He does not believe that every soul has an 
‘inherent right to eternal continuance, nor belongs to the 
number of immobile elements incapable of development and 
change. He supposes, on the contrary, that the mode and 
duration of every being in the universe depends on its 
respective dignity or spiritual significance and worth. The 
soul, no more than anything else, is an unconditional exist- 
ence, assured of eternal duration. It has a beginning and 
may ave an end when the Creative Power, alone free from 
all conditions, gives or withdraws life from it. The birth of 
the soul is not a mere effect of the natural course of things; 
nor yet is it a creation by God out of nothing at such time as 
he may elect. But rather, as Lotze strikingly says, “ that 
condition of the natural course of things in which the germ of 
a physiological organism is developed, is a condition which 
determines the substantial reason of the world to the pro- 
duction of a certain soul, in the: same way that an organic 
impression determines our soul to the production of a certain 
sensation.” 

Is this soul, perhaps it will be asked, a new creation, or is 
it formed from the soul of the parents? Neither the one nor 
the other, says Lotze. But the substance of which it was 
made existed in the exhaustless substance of the absolute. 
It is from this that*it proceeds, evoked by the phenomena of 
generation. But its qualities are not new nor without rela- 
tion with that which exists already. They are derived 
necessarily, as a conclusion from its premises, from the 
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spiritual nature of the parents. If one still asks from 
whence this soul comes to the organism at birth, Lotze 
would answer, that the extended world of phenomena is not 
distinct from the domain of the absolute or the spiritual 
world, whence the soul comes, but is penetrated everywhere 
by it. No long voyage from a void outside the bounds of 
space is necessary; but wherever the physiological move- 
ment is manifested, by which organization commences, a 
spiritual principle is immediately present. 

From this dry analysis, the reader will see that Lotze has 
strong meat for our American thinkers. Those who read 
for amusement, those who desire eloquent periods and beau- 
tiful figures of speech, I do not urge to make his acquaint- 
ance. Nor hardly to those who like to see a controversialist 
demolish opposing systems, who wish to provide themselves 
with a ready-made, easily-stated system, who wish to find a 
thick and thin champion of their favorite ideas, a great name 
that can ever be waved as a banner of authority to over- 
shadow opponents,— not even to those can I entirely recom- 
mend him. But to those who would gain, by contact with 
a master intellect, new energy and wisdom for their own 
minds; to those who are earnestly seeking for truth, no mat- 
ter what it is; to those who feel the need of help in the per- 
plexing work of building up a coherent, just, profound, and 
well-balanced system of thought, I know no author that I 
should prefer them to seek rather than Hermann Lotze. 

JAMES T. Brxpy. 
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MEMORIALS OF FREDERICK ROBERTSON. 


In the Cambridge University Library stand two marble 
busts; one, strangely enough, of Charles Simeon, who, from a 
ponderous pulpit not far off, preached the thousands of ser- 
mons which fill the score of big volumes now turning to 
dust in the room beyond; the other of Frederick Denison 
Mahirice. In the Bodleian, also, stand two busts; one of 
William Ewart Gladstone, the other of Frederick W. Rob- 
ertson. Surely the next generation will say, if we have not 
ourselves the right to do it, that with a rarely accurate 
instinct, Oxford has chosen so to honor those two of her sons 
whose influence on the English political and religious opin- 
ion of their age has been most marked in those directions in 
which the world is moving. 

There are not many memories of Robertson in England 
and not many places which his life touched. At Oxford, 
besides the bust in the Bodleian, there is a handsome memo- 
rial window in Brasenose Chapel, which Stanley and Jowett 
and Martineau and Maurice and Tennyson and Ruskin and 
Goldwin Smith helped to place there. At Brasenose, too, 
where Plato and Aristotle and Edwards “passed like the 
iron atoms of the blood into his mental constitution,” his 
rooms are still pointed out, and I have never looked up at 
their windows when they have not been filled with flowers. 
To the little St. Ebbe’s Church, in the poorest part of 
Oxford, Robertson came as rector seven years after his 
university days ended; but his work there was short; and 
if you stroll to the door of the church, and gossip with the 
sexton while some dry sermon is being preached to the scat- 
tered few inside, you will learn nothing of these days, and 
may be asked, indeed, as I have been, if Robertson was a bed- 
ridden old man who lived three miles away, and let his curate 
do the work. But you will be glad to learn that St. Ebbe’s is 
one of the three or four churches which alone have held out 
against the flood of superstition that in our day has poured 
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most violently through the old city where Latimer and Rid- 
ley “lighted a candle.” You will remember, too, that short 
as was Robertson’s stay at St. Ebbe’s, it was a most impor- 
tant period in his life. The long months of deep thinking at 
Heidelberg and in the Tyrol had done their work ; the tem- 
pest was over, and the trumpet now first gave its true and 
certain sound. For nearly five years before this Robertson 
had been in Cheltenham; but not many will think of him 
there, nor indeed would he wish to be much thought of 
there. The Robertson of Cheltenham was not the Rob- 
ertson we know. His growth in those five years was 
real; the roots of the tree which was to bear such fruit 
at Brighton were shooting out for soil in every direction ; 
but his real genius was all the time hidden and chilled by 
the thick cloud which could only be dispersed with thunder 
and lightning. More pleasant far it is to think of Rob- 
ertson at old Winchester, where he entered with such ear- 
nestness and system and almost Leyola-like austerity upon 
his ministerial life. In a fit of despondency, indeed, and 
with a heart heavy over imagined failures, his brief year at 
Winchester closed; yet, years afterwards, he recurs to the 
period with a genuine satisfaction. “I am conscious,” he 
says, in writing out rules for his guidance on his arrival in 
srighton, “of having developed my mind and character 
more truly, and with more fidelity, at Winchester than any- 
where.” 

In the striking group of the great modern apostles of 
progress frescoed by Armitage in the hall of Manchester 
New College, in London, whose presidential chair Martineau 
now fills, Robertson has a prominent place. By-and-by, as 
his great services to English thought come to be more fully 
felt, we trust he will be given a place in the rare circle of 
priests and prophets whom Westminster delights to honor. 

But it is at Brighton, where all the years of Robertson’s 
life were lived which have a meaning for the world, that 
those who love him will feel his presence in the air. Here 
are the streets he walked in sadness and in gladness, institu- 
tions which he nourished, the blue sea which he laved, the 
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hills on which he rested, the pulpit from which he spoke 
words to which the world has listened, the house in which 
he lived and died, the grave in which he sleeps. Yet there 
is nothing to remind, the multitudes that London pours 
every day into Brighton, to an extent that has converted it 
from the most select of English watering-places into a very 
democratic town, that here God set a Christian hero as pure 
as Sir Galahad, and as gallant as any crusader. But, where 
men and women pour along by hundreds every hour, just by 
the barbarous pavilion that tells his taste, there is a statue 
of the most infamous of the-Georges. We do not wonder 
at this; and surely the year that sees the colossal banker in 
Hyde Park completed, within trumpet sound of where 
Edmund Spenser “died for lack of bread” and Cromwell’s 
bones were scattered; that sees the “ Modern Athens” make 
holiday, and hang out all her banners, and shout with all 
her guns to dedicate more extravagance to a mediocre 
prince, while the statue she sets up to Livingstone, a day 
before, is hardly noticed in the din; that sees the sons of 
Adams and Otis and Warren content with nothing less 
than palaces of gold and marble in which to write their 
checks and policies, while the sacred stones of the temple 
where the fathers consecrated their cause to God can only 
be saved by women,—surely such a year cannot throw 
stones at other years, and we who make pilgrimage to 
Brighton must look patiently on the Regent in bronze, and 
find Robertson in the air. 

Trinity Church — Trinity Chapel it was called in Robert- 
son’s time —has as ugly an outside as that of almost any 
church in England, of that nondescript architecture which 
one always associates here with Nonconformity, and which un- 
happily got a good grasp of our own New England. It fills 
a corner in a crowded section of narrow, crooked streets, 
not very far from the Brighton town-hall, one of those bas- 
tard Greek temples which also have found favor with our 
builders. I surveyed it closely, and even forced my inar- 
tistic hand to essay a sketch of it, before I called the sexton 
from his printing-press, in a near street, to open the door. 
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On the notice-board I saw an announcement of some sermon 
to be preached in a neighboring Congregational chapel, and 
even one of a Baptist missionary meeting, from which I 
argued that a spirit of toleration still rules in Trinity 
Church. It was the first and only notice-board belonging to 
ean English church which I have seen loaned to such purposes; 
and, indeed, I think there are but few of the churches that 
would not as soon help advertise a convention of the “ Pecul- 
iar People,” or—an astounding thing in England—a tee- 
totallers’ picnic. 

Enlarged and improved in late years, Trinity Church is 
now neither large nor fine, and in Robertson’s time it could 
not have held more than six hundred people. Sitting there 
in the stillness, with your head bowed, you will not find it 
hard to think yourself one of those few, nor to believe that 
yonder oaken pulpit still holds him who has drawn you 
thither, nor to tremble under his thrilling eloquence. It is 
of “ God’s Revelation of Heaven” that he speaks, or of “The 
Shadow and Substance of the Sabbath,” “ The Scepticism of 
Pilate,” “The Loneliness of Christ,” or “Freedom by the 
Truth.” Whatever the subject, — 

“Every word that he speaks has been fierily furnaced 
In the blast of a life that has struggled in earnest.” 


Thoughtful faces are there, glowing with wonder at the life 
he shows to be in things thought dead; young men, who 
had despaired over the difficulties which the young cannot 
avoid; old women, positive according to their ignorance, — 
who have come but to dissect and convict; working people, 
who have at last found a great soul who can enter into their 
life and help bear their burden. Amidst all, his sensitive 
heart torn by a thousand interests, praised, blamed, loved, 
hated, fearless, zealous, growing ever unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ, he lives and dies, —and 
then men see his greatness, his truthfulness and devotion, 
calumny and bigotry hide their faces, that pulpit is trans- 
lated, and multiplying thousands listen where hundreds 
heard before. What though he did not live to see it? To 
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be, not to seem,—it was for that he lived. “Farewell, all 
visions and wishes of distinction,— farewell to them for- 
ever! But not farewell to something holier and better, far 
lowlier, and more worthy of beings whose divine spark is 
mixed with clay. I can hear in my heart the ‘still sad music 
of humanity,’ and selfishness seems to me even more con- 
temptible than it did, now that I am more distinetly con- 
scious of an end to live for.” 

The chancel window is inscribed “To the Glory of God, 
and in Memory of Frederick W. Robertson, who preached 
in this Chapel from 1847 to 1853.” It is composed of 
several Scriptural subjects, each underlined by an appropri- 
ate passage from Robertson’s own writings: Paul preaching 
at Athens—* St. Paul’s sole weapon was truth” ; Christ with 
the Doctors —“ They were thinking about theology, he about 
religion”; the Crucifixion —“ The sacrifice of Christ is but 
a mirror of the love of God’; the Doubt of Thomas — 
“When such men do believe it is with all the heart and 
soul”; John the Baptist—‘“ Men felt that he was real.” 
Well, we thought, if the whole passage which this last in- 
troduces could have adorned a tablet in the church, so char- 
acteristic is it of his teaching, and so vividly does much of 
it illustrate his own life. We, at any rate, can ill afford not 
to repeat it here : — 


Men felt that he was real. Reality is the secret of all success. Re- 
ligion in Jerusalem had long become a thing of forms. Men had settled 
into a routine of externals, as if all religion centered in these. Decen- 
cies and proprieties formed the substance of human.life. And here was 
a man in God’s world once-more, who felt that religion is an everlasting 

reality. Here was a mai once more, to tell the world that life is sliding 
* into the abyss; that all we see is but a shadow; that the invisible Life 
within is the only real life. Here was a man who could feel the splendors 
of God shining into his soul in the desert without the aid of forms. Lis 
locust food, his hair-garment, his indifference to earthly comforts, spoke 
out once more that one at least could make it a conviction to live and die 
upon, that man does not live on bread alone, but on the Living Word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. And when that crowd dis- 
persed at sunset, and John was left alone in the twilight, with the infinite 
of darkness deepening round him, and the roll of Jordan by his side, 
reflecting the chaste, clear stars, there was something there higher than 
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Pharisaic forms to speak to him: there was heaven and eternity to force 
him to be real. This life was swiftly passing. What is it to a man 
living like John, but a show and a dream? He was homeless upon earth. 
Well— but beyond — beyond — in the blue eternities above, there was 
the prophet’s home. He had cut himself off from the solaces of life. He 
was to make an enemy of the man of honor, Herod. He had made an 
enemy of the man of religion, the Pharisee. But he was passing into 
that country, where it matters little whether a man has been clothed in 
finest linen or in coarsest camel's hair, —that still country, where the 
struggle-storm of life is over, and such as John find their rest at last in 
the home of God, which is reserved for the true and brave. If perpetual 
familiarity with such thoughts as these cannot make a man real, there is 
nothing in this world that can. 

And now look at this man, so disciplined. Life to John was a 
reality. The citizens of Jerusalem could not go to him, as they might 
have gone to the schools of their rabbis for learned subtleties, or to the 
groves of Athenian literature for melting imagery. Speech falls from him, 
sharp, rugged, cutting: a word and no more. “ Repent!”—“wrath to 
come.” “ The axe is laid at the root of the trees.” -“ Fruitless trees will 
he cast into the fire.” He spoke as men speak when they are in earnest, 
simply and abruptly, as if the graces of oratory were out of place. And 
then, that life of his! The world could understand it. There was 
written on it, in letters that needed no magnifying glass to read, “ Not of 
this world.” 

It is, after all, this which tells —the reality of unworldliness. The 
world is looking on to see what religious people mean. It has a most 
profound contempt for unreality. Such a man as John comes before 
them. Well, we understand that; we do not like him; get him out of 
the way, and kill him if he interferes with us: but it is genuine. They 
then turn and see other men drawing ingenious distinctions between one 
kind of amusement and another, indulging themselves on the Sabbath- 
day and condemning others who do similar things, and calling that 
unworldliness. They see that a religious man has a shrewd eye to his 
interests, is quick at making a bargain, captivated by show and ostenta- 
tion, affects titled society. The world is very keen-sighted; it looks 
through the excitement of your religious meetings, quietly watches the 
zest of your scandal, scans your consciousness, and the question which 
the world keeps putting, pertinaciously, is, Are these men in earnest? 
Is it any marvel that Christian unreality is the subject of scoffs and 
bitter irony? 

Let men see that you are real, inconsistent, it may be, sinful: oh! 
full of sin, impetuous, hasty, perhaps stern,—John was. But compel 
them to feel that you are in earnest. This is the secret of influence. 


In Montpelier Terrace and Montpelier Road you may look 
4 
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at the houses where Robertson lived, and where so many of 
the rich and fiery letters were dated, that will be read as 
long as the sermons themselves. At the house in Montpel- 
ier Road he died. And you will not fail to visit the Town 
Hall, where the lectures to the working-men of Brighton 
were delivered, which constituted so great a part of his life- 
work. The walls still echo his manly words; his apology 
for Shelley, his denunciations of cant, his defence of the 
working-men, his pleadings for the truth, his revelations of 
himself. “If I speak sentiments free and liberal, it is not 
because they are adopted as opinions, but because they are 
bound up with every fibre of my being.” “I hold it to be a 
duty to be liberal and generous, even to the illiberal and 
narrow-minded; and it seems to me a pitiful thing for any 
man to aspire to be true and to speak truth, and then to 
complain in astonishment that truth has not crowns to give, 
but thorns.” “I hold it a Christian duty, to abstain from 
this foolish and wicked system of labelling men with names ; 
to stand aloof from every mob, religious or irreligious in 
name, which resembles that mob at Ephesus, who shouted for 
two long hours, the more part knowing not wherefore they 
were come together.” ‘The cry of ‘ My rights your duties!’ 
I think we might change to something nobler. If. we could 
learn to say, ‘My duties, your rights,’ we should come to 
the same thing in the end; but the spirit would be different.” 
“T call that man free, who has learnt the most blessed of 
all truths, that liberty consists in obedience to the power 
and to the will and to the law that his higher soul rever- 
ences and approves.” And it were well if English church- 
men could gather in that hall and hear again and take to 
heart these words, more pertinent to-day than thirty years 
ago: “It-is a fact worthy of deep pondering, to me a sin- 
gularly startling one, that at the moment when we, the 
priests of England, were debating as a matter of life and 
death, the precise amount of miracle said to be performed in 
a Christian sacrament, and excommunicating one another 
with reciprocated charges of heresy,—the working-men of 
this country, who are not to be put off with transcendental 
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hypotheses and mysterious phraseology, on whom the bur- 
dens of this existence press as fearful realities, were actually 
debating in their societies, here beneath this very roof, a far 
more awful question, whether there be indeed a God or not. 
It might suggest to one who thinks a question not alto- 
gether calumny in these days, what connection there is 
between these two things.” 

English cemeteries are generally as mych uglier than our 
own as ours are uglier than they ought to be. But the little 
cemetery at Brighton in which Robertson lies is the least 
ugly that I have seen; and as I rested in the shade of the 
monument and read the familiar inscriptions, I was in that 
not uncommon mood which turns the ugliness of a cemetery 
to loveliness. It is “in a hollow of the downs he loved so 
well. The sound of the sea may be heard there in the dis- 
tance ; and, standing by his grave, it seems a fair and fitting 
requiem ; for if its inquietude was the image of his outward 
life, its central calm is the image of his deep peace of activ- 
ity in God.” 

In Robertson of Brighton, the English Broad Church 
movement bore its finest fruit. Inferior to Maurice in philo- 
sophic training, and not comparable with Stanley in breadth 
and thoroughness of culture, he far excelled them both in 
clearness, decision, and spiritual courage. Tenderly as we 
love Maurice, and greatly as he has inspired the finest minds 
of our time, we must admit that Matthew Arnold’s thrust, 
harsh perhaps, was not without excuse; and Stanley even 
is too much given to going round about and undermining an 
offence instead of going at and through it, as Robertson 
always did. Long after Stanley’s essays and Maurice’s have 
passed from the table to the shelf, Robertson’s sermons and 
letters will continue to kindle fire, to purify life, to create 
manhood, to provoke to boldness. With a directness of 
thought and a logical power that command the attention of 
philosophic minds, a wealth of poetry that captivates imag- 
ination and might have lifted him to high place in general 
literature, a breadth of sympathy that delicately appreciates 
and warmly covers the lowliest, an understanding of the 
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subtlest religious difficulties, he brings comfort and inspira- 
tion to all classes alike, and takes his place in the very fore- 
front of Christian preachers. Men say that his position was 
an inconsistent one, and condemn Broad Churchism alto- 
gether as illogical and unfair. Illogical I believe it must 
be declared, when the last is said; but before we judge 
these men we must lay aside our American notions of the 
true relation of Church and State, notions as unlike those of 
Arnold of Rugby as of Moses or our own Pilgrim Fathers. 
Indeed what great religious movement has the world seen 
that was not illogical on one side or another? Logical or 
not, Broad Churchism has been the nursery and the hope of 
some of the rarest souls that God ever planted in this world 
of ours, and criticism turns to benediction in the presence of 
Arnold and Kingsley and Maurice and Robertson. Logical 
or not, this was the leaven provided by God for preparing 
the Church of England for thé new conditions of religious 
life. Looking over the land to-day, one is almost tempted 
sometimes to pronounce the movement a failure. The 
high hopes of thirty years ago seemed to have been 
swallowed up, the bright galaxy is almost blotted out, and 
there are no recruits, the movement of the English Church 
seems altogether backward. Ten years ago, Maurice and 
Kingsley were professors together at Cambridge. Now, 
indeed, the accomplished Seeley fills the chair of Modern 
History ; but the successor of Maurice is also the successor 
of Simeon. Jowett seems to have retired from the theolog- 
ical field, and only emerges from the quiet of Balliol once 
or twice a year to take his turn in the University pulpit. 
Temple, always the most conservative of liberals, but always 
sure to be robust and manly, seems to have found the lawn 
somewhat suffocating, as lawn nowadays is apt to be. Stan- 
ley, now the head and front of liberty and enlightenment in 
the English Church, is growing old at Westminster. Stopford 
Brooke, whose genius is rather literary than religious, will 
soon be the only well-known man left to. pass the torch 
along. 

What is the meaning of all this? Is the cause of theolog- 
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ical enlightenment and religious progress no longer dear in 
England? Is St. Albans destined indeed to outgrow West- 
minster Abbey? Will all the sons of Wyclif and of Milton 
run like children after the toys of superstition and find con- 
tent? We do not believe it. Movements will begin and 
end, but there is an underlying movement that never ends. 
The tidal waves leap and fall, but they are born of an 
advancing power that is resistless. Such a power will do 
and undo many things in England. Then, when it is seen 
that the Broad Church was not deep enough for the great 
work to be done, it will still be seen that it was indeed a 
real wave of the true tide. Then it will be seen that not 
Tracts for the Times were the true signs of the times, but 
rather Essays and Reviews —not Keble and Newman and 
Pusey, but Maurice and Stanley and Robertson. 

Epwin D. Meap. 


JUDAISM IN ROME.* 


This is a very remarkable book; remarkable in its struct- 
ure, the style of its discussion, the thoroughness of the treat- 
ment, and the novelty of some of the conclusions. Before 
pointing out these conclusions, we may say a few words 
upon the characteristics of the book as a literary work. 

First, it is a marvel of industrious research. The writer 
seems to have spared no pains to acquaint himself with the 
original sources, to have examined everything in the classic 
authors which could have any bearing upon his theme. He 
is more familiar with these authors than with writers of 
to-day, and he has taken nothing from modern authorities, 
French or German, though he knows the opinions of the 
modern writers. He gives us everything at first-hand with 
a fulness of knowledge which is simply amazing. ' 

Equally marked is the conscientious accuracy with which 
every statement is made, verified, and vouched for. For 


* Judaism in Rome B. C. 76 to A. D.140. By Frederic Huidekoper. New York: James 
Miller. 1876. pp. xiv., 610. 
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most of the references, we have in foot-notes the translation 
of the passage, as well as an explanation of any obscurities, 
with the page and section of the book from which it is taken, 
and the edition, where there have been several editions. 
Nothing is left unexplained, where explanation is possible. 
There is not a loose paragraph in the book from beginning 
to end. The notes are not only expositions in themselves, 
but they are guide-posts to other notes, and if the reader 
follows their directions, it is impossible for him to go astray. 
Everything is in its place, and nothing is neglected. The 
numbers and letters are «s carefully arranged as the text. 
The dates and names are all distinctly set down, and the cross 
references, for one who is patient to search them out, will 
never mislead. These bind the book into a compact unity 
quite as much as the order and development of the thought. 


For painstaking accuracy of statement, we have rarely seen 
a book to be compared with this. 


Then, in the third place, we remark the microscopic finish 
of the examination. The writer sees, in all the passages 
which he studies, all that is in them, the small things as well as 
the great. Nothing is too insignificant to escape his scrutiny. 
Slight indications, trifling remarks which ordinary students 
would pass unheeded, are to him as important as the most 
positive assertions. The minutest hints suggest to him 
inferences. His critical sagacity is that of a botanist with 
his lenses, or a comparative anatomist to whom the smallest 
bone or the shred of tissue may reveal the structure and 
function of the whole fabric. 

Then we note the independence of the writer, that he takes 
nothing upon trust, that he must prove everything, and give 
a reason for everything. He has been patient to hear and 
diligent to seek before he comes to his decision. There is a 
painful caution lest anything shall seem to have been bor- 
rowed, or repeated from the dictation of even the standard 
authorities. There is no word of any master, ancient or 
modern, of which this book is in the least degree the echo. 
Indeed, in view of some of its conclusions, we might style it 
the work of a very conservative iconoclast, of a mind legal 
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in its allegiance to the law and the testimony, and not in 
any sense imaginative or visionary. There are no rash or 
ill-considered utterances in what is said about events or in 
what is said about men. Nor is there any fear of contradict- 
ing what has been handed down as unquestionable truth. 
The boldest radical could not be more free to say what he 
believes to be the truth. ~ 

And, finally, we discover a hearty sympathy of the writer 
with his work. It has evidently been to him a labor of love. 
He has found his joy in these toilsome researches as much as 
another in writing a poem ora romance. The personages 
and the scenes are vitalized by his familiarity with them. 
He knows Dio Chrysostom and Tiberius and Seneca and the 
Roman Senate as well as he knows the men of our cwn time, 
or the American Congress. Rembrandt is not more at home 
in Holland, or Murillo in Spain, than this professor is at home 
in the Rome of the Cesars and the books of their historians. 
He speaks of them as if they were personal acquaintances ; 
and without any attempt at picturesque or fine writing, his 
exact statements leave the impression of almost contempo- 
rary history. The dead emperors and dead historians are 
real men as he shows them, and if they do not exactly live, 
one feels their personality, as when one takes the hand of 
the Capuchin skeletons in the Crypts of Rome and Naples. 
They may be dry bones now, but they lived once, and there 
is speculation in their hollow eye-sockets. If there is any 
moral motive in this elaborate investigation, it is a chival- 
rous wish to rescue the fair fame of men who have been for 
ages the victims of misrepresentation and abuse; to refute 
falsehoods which have been so long repeated that it is heresy 
to question them ; to turn the tables and give a truer reading 
of the Providential way of the influence of the people of the 
Lord. Without any professions of special sympathy with 
the men or the time, the writer leaves the sense of profgund 
earnestness, and the impression that he speaks because he 
cannot help it, and because the spirit moves him. The book 
is anything but a cold, scientific demonstration. It is a plea, 
with all its exactness, and all its deliberation. 
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So much for the characteristics of the volume as a literary 
work. In ‘regard to its contents, it proposes first to show 
what the Jews were at Rome in the last years of the republic 
and the earlier years of the empire. The common idea has 
been, that the Jews were a people especially shunned and 
despised by the Romans for their ignorance, their meanness, 
their impiety, their servility, and their wickedness; that 
they were barely tolerated in Rome; were subjected to 
exactions and persecutions; were treated like dogs; and 
were the synonym for the utmost contempt and scorn. Pro- 
fessor Huidekoper hopes to change that loose and unfounded 
notion. He believes, on the contrary, that the Jews had 
found in the city of Rome, as well as in the remote parts of 
the empire, an influential, if not an honorable place ; that 
Judaism and Monotheism, which was closely allied to it, 
and was almost another name for it, had become a ruling 
motive for the party of the people; that its chief foe was the 
aristocracy; and that the war of patrician with plebeian 
had become virtually a war of the gods and their priesthood 
against the upholders of one God; that for several genera- 
tions, Judaism was a leaven working in Roman society upon 
the souls of the people, preparing the way for a moral relig- 
ion, and that it was not fairly driven out, until it had greatly 
modified the philosophy and the piety of the Roman people. 
The popular leaders, Julius Cesar, Tiberius, Caligula, were 
its friends. But the patrician leaders, Augustus, Claudius, 
Titus, Trajan, were its oppressors. 

Of these assertions, Professor Huidekoper is able to give 
ample proof in citations from Roman writers, especially from 
Suetonius, Pliny, and Dio Cassius, the last of whom his book 
will restore to a notice from which he had been almost 
wholly lost. He also has good reasons to give for this influ- 
ence of the Jews upon the popular mind. In the first place, 
Judaism taught and recognized a God who was interested in 
the moral training of men, who had for them precepts and 
statutes bearing on their character and conduct. The 
heathen gods had no such charge of character. They might 
have their favorites whom they protected, but they nad no 
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plan for men as individuals, or for the world as a whole, to 
make men or things any better. The heathen gods were 
national, local, but in no sense moral rulers. To neglect 
their worship was to sin against them, but they gave no laws 
which it was sin to break. In this respect the theism of the 
Jews was vastly superior, and it brought a new element into 
the relation of the Divine to the human. 

Then the Jewish religion, with all its ritual precepts, was 
essentially a moral religion, a religion of duties, touching the 
relation of man to man in the various offices of life. Pagan- 
ism had not that character. Morals were no part of its relig- 
ion. They had no demonstration in the services of the tem- 
ples; they were. not taught by the priests. In Judaism 
morals and religion were united and inseparable. In Pagan- 
ism they were separate and almost alien. Moralists and 
priests were of a different class. The heathen saw nothing 
of the real Jewish temple service. They saw only the syna- 
gogue service, which was a service of exposition, of instruc- 
tion, more than of ritual and sacrifice. The sacred books 
there opened and read were books of morality more than of 
pomp and form. Roman worship had nothing like this syna- 
gogue service. 

Then, in the third place, Judaism had a distinct declaration 
of a future state of being, dependent upon the character and — 
conduct of men in their present being. The Pagan religion 
had no such assurance, no such prophecy. The gods had no 
call to men to come up to their immortality. Whatever may 
have been in the beginning the Hebrew notion about the 
life of the soul, and the character of the “ underworld,” when 
the Jews were dispersed among the nations, and had fixed 
their place in Rome, the Pharisaic doctrine of resurrection 
had become part of their creed, and a very characteristic 
part. The heathen would see that the natural hope and 
longing of man here found expression and justification, 
which it did not at their own altars. In this Judaism had 
great advantage. 

And, once more, the Jews were able to show the heathens 
a better style of life than their own. We might infer this with 

5 
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certainty from the fact that their religion was moral, and 
that they lived so close to a moral ruler and judge who 
watched their acts, and held them to responsibility. But 
the testimony, even of their enemies, justifies this inference. 
Cicero, Tacitus, and Pliny all commend the industry, the 
good sense, the humanity, and decency of the people dwell- 
ing in the Syrian region. Their household relations were 
purer than those of the heathen. Marriage vows were better 
observed. The Jews abhorred those cruel games of the 
arena in which the Pagans delighted, and which seemed to 
be honored by the approval of the gods. This, perhaps, 
was the most marked difference between the habits of the 
Jew and the Pagan,—that the one shrunk from the brutaliz- 
ing spectacles in which the other revelled. The average 
virtue of the house and the market-place may not have 
been very far apart between the races. We cannot see that 
Professor Huidekoper has proved that the Jews of Rome 
were more honest in business, more truthful, more free from 
guile than the Pagans with whom they had dealing, or that 
as a people they had come up at all to the mark of the 
stature of Christ. But there can be little doubt that 
their tastes and their principles kept them aloof from some 
vices which were conspicuous in the heathen circles. 

An incidental aid to Judaism would be the impression 
produced by the industry and skill of the Jews as workmen, 
if we are to take as correct the statement of Josephus, that 
they were the mechanics of the Roman empire. Also, the 
fact that only in Palestine was the Jewish religion a State 
religion. 

But Professor Huidekoper is too candid to omit the men- 
tion of circumstances unfavorable to Jewish influence. Their 
ceremonial law, so minute in its exactions, so onerous, so 
vexatious in many of its details, would be a stumbling-block 
to the heathen, and hinder them from union with the Jews, 
where this law was presented as binding and essential. 
There is no evidence that any number of heathen were ever 
brought into obedience to the statutes and precepts of 
Jehovah as they are contained in the books of the Penta- 
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teuch. Next to this, the large collections made by Jews for 
the temple at Jerusalem, and the dishonesty in the disburse- 
ment of these offerings, would not commend the Israelites to 
the Pagans. A knowledge of corruptions in the service of 
the temple, of the frauds and the intrigues promoted by this 
religious charity, would be unfavorable to the system of 
which it was so essential a feature. As in the offerings to 
the Roman Church to-day, the credulity of women was drawn 
upon to furnish material for a foreign ritual, and the men 
wquld object to this misuse of their money by their wives 
and daughters. 

The alliance of Judaism, moreover, with the party of the 
people exposed it to all the criticisms of the abuses and 
crimes of that party. What it gained with the people by 
asserting the rights of man and vindicating the plebeian 
equality, it would lose, for that very reason, with the ruling 
classes. It had to encounter all the force of the prejudice 
which wealth, culture, and the possession of power bring 
against anything which would subvert the existing privi- 
leges of a class. 

Then there was the disadvantage of an apparent novelty. 
The Jews, indeed, claimed for their religion that it was more 
ancient than any form of Paganism; that it came from a 
revelation earlier than any heathen mythology, earlier than 
any legend of gods or heroes. But the heathen did not 
know this. It was an innovation to them, coming in to 
rebuke their reverence for tradition and the customs of their 
ancestors. The hereditary religion was polytheistic. This 
was not only venerable for its age, but was associated with 
the poetry, the lore, the legislation, the deeds of the former 
generations. Should an upstart monotheism, which had no 
historical place in Rome, draw off the children from the gods 
of their fathers? This consideration, doubtless, had great 
weight in hindering Jewish propagandism. 

The Sibylline books, which were monotheistic, and which 
some suspected to be of Jewish origin, would prejudice the 
minds of men to whom those books were burdensome and 
disagreeable, and offset so with the aristocratic class the 
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influence of the predictions of these books upon the popular 
mind. It was an cbjection to any religious teaching that 
it used deception in its methods, and encouraged forgeries. 
The extract from the so-called “ Etruscan Teaching,” from 
the Lexicon of Suidas, which Professor Huidekoper gives in 
a note, shows a singular resemblance to the Septuagint 
account of the creation, and might bring that account into 
disrepute. 

One more adverse influence which is noted, which we 
cannot think to be very important, is that the Jews were 
suspected of occult arts, of astrological and soothsaying 
practices. That might have injured them with those who 
had become disgusted with the augurs and the diviners of 
the old religion, but not with those who were accustomed to 
associate divination with religion. That the Jews in the 
time of the Cesars were given to superstitious practices of 
this kind is very improbable. The charges are very vague. 
That Moses and Abraham were reputed to be magicians 
does not warrant the belief that Jewish priests continued 
to practice unlawful arts. And the sarcastic lies of Juvenal 
are hardly to be taken as evidence of popular belief. 

But the strongest influence on the side of Judaism, or 
rather of monotheism, was the teaching and popularity of the 
Stoics, a Greek sect of the former age, which had been trans- 
ported to Rome, and had become there the most eminent of 
all the philosophic sects. To Professor Huidekoper belongs 
the honor, we might almost say, of pointing out the Genesis 
of this sect, and of showing Stoicism as a child of Judaism. 
A hundred years before the Christian era the Jewish exiles 
had established themselves firmly in all the cities and towns 
of Asia Minor, with communities and synagogues in which 
their opinions about God and duty were openly taught, and 
in which their moral law was binding. No such philosophy 
at that time was taught in any proper school of Greece. 
But the people of Athens were surprised then by visitors 
from Asia Minor, who openly taught in the porches of their 
city ideas almost identical with those of the Jews. The 
identity of these teachings, in word often as well as in sub- 
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stance, added to the fact that they came from a region in 
which the Jews were domiciled and had planted their relig- 
ion, seems to Professor Huidekoper conclusive proof that the 
Stoics were really Gentiles who had adopted the essence of 
Judaism, and were Jews in spirit. He enumerates carefully 
the doctrines that the Jews and Stoics held in common; a 
Supreme Creator; the sure doom of the heathen; the im- 
purity of heathen temples; the impiety of images and image 
worship; the resurrection of bodies; that heaven is a city ; 
that the new era will come in the burning up of the present 
world; that this will be thegdate of the last resurrection ; 
that fire is the divine principle; that morality is all-impor- 
tant; that God’s providence is universal and special; that 
wisdom and virtue are identical; that sin is folly or mad- 
ness; that the logos of God is his energy; that law is the 
Divine Will; that human law should agree with the 
Divine; that God is a pilot;-that God is Father; though 
here the Jews use the term as meaning the Father of 
men, while the Stoics mean by it Father of the universe. 
In all these ideas, and in others which Professor Huidekoper 
mentions, the Jewish and Greek Stoic doctrine seems to be 
identical. When this Stoic doctrine was brought to Rome, 
in the century before Christ, it showed still other signs of 
affinity with Judaism ; a doctrine of Messiah; an acceptance 
of the Sibylline books, and of their teaching as prophetic; a 
use of the argument from design. There is the objection, 
indeed, that Seneca, the most distinguished of all the Roman 
Stoic writers, expressly disclaims sympathy with Judaism, 
and particularly disagrees with the notion that the world 
will be burned up, attributing rather the final catastrophe to 
Neptunian influences. But Seneca had selfish reasons for 
wishing to be separated from the Jews, and had really more 
agreement with their ideas than he was willing to avow. . He 
was a time-server. 

Another evidence of the influence of Judaism upon 
Roman custom is the adoption of the Jewish method of 
reckoning time by weeks. Before the Jews came to Rome, 
no such division of time was known. But afterward, we 
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find hints in the poets and historians that the Sabbath rest 
was recognized by heathen teachers and merchants. The 
line of Horace in one of his satires seems to say that there 
was a general respect for the “thirtieth Sabbath.” Sue- 
tonius represents Diogenes, the grammarian, as teaching on 
the seventh day specially. And Seneca, as well as Josephus, 
intimates that Jewish usage, of which this was most impor- 
tant, had pervaded all nations in his time. The surmise 
of Professor Huidekoper is that the names of heathen gods 
given to the days of the week, as well as the names of 
planets, may have come fromeantipathy to the Jews, who 
had no names for their days, but only numbers. The Sab- 
bath then became Saturn’s day, bringing in a different asso- 
ciation, and one very wn-Jewish. ; 
Several other matters indicating Jewish influence are 
classed by Professor Huidekoper in his curious chapter of 
“ Affiliated Questions.” One of these, which has been 
already mentioned, is the feeling about the public games. 
He seems to see in the revival of these games by the differ- 
ent emperors, a deference to the aristocratic party, who 
wished to spite the Jews and the monotheists. The restora- 
tion of the sports of the arena by Augustus, on so magnifi- 
cent a scale, was really a concession to patrician hatred of 
the Hebrew aversion from such spectacles. The wars of the 
patricians were made in opposition to the wishes of the pop- 
ular party, upon whom most of the misfortunes fell. The 
severe laws concerning-slaves and freedmen, which were 
passed in these ages of the Roman power may have been in 
defiance of the Jewish feeling, which had ceased to approve 
the custom of slavery. Professor Huidekoper is of opinion 
that there were very few Jewish slave-holders at the time of 
the birth of Christ. All the mention of slave-holders at that 
time is of heathen, and not of Jewish masters. That antipa- 
thy to the Jews produced this increase of slave-holding, does 
not clearly appear. Aristocratic pride of place and power 
would lead to such an issue, without any special dislike of 
monotheism, which had certainly recognized slavery in its 
sacred books, and in its elaborate statutes. If slavery had 
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died out as a Jewish practice, it was none the less provided 
for in the books which continued to be read in the syna- 
gogues, and the Jewish satrap kings were owners of slaves, 
and not lenient masters either. 

Excessive luxury of living is another of the “affiliated 
questions” which are brought to notice, though we cannot 
see what it proves concerning the influence of the Jews. 
That the patricians were gluttons because the Jews and 
Stoics were abstemious, is not a safe inference. Men do not 
make themselves slaves to appetite to show their antipathy 
to the ascetic and the temperate, but only to gratify their 
own lusts. The evidence is ample that the Romans were 
high livers, prodigal, wasteful, reckless in indulgence, in the 
time of the earlier emperors; but it does not follow that 
Tiberius and Domitian disapproved this luxury, for the 
reason that they had adopted Jewish ideas of thrift and tem- 
perance. Here, as it seems to us, Professor Huidekoper may 
have inferred too much. Because one to-day disapproves 
drunkards and gluttons, it does not follow that he is a disci- 
ple of Gough or Sylvester Graham, or is influenced by their 
teaching. The temperance of the Roman populace can be as 
well explained by their poverty as by their favor for mono- 
theism. 

Another thing which is noted is the apparent anxiety of 
the patrician party to destroy or suppress all documents 
which might favor monotheism. Instances of the destruc- 
tion of records are given, but these have no direct bearing 
upon the main question, unless we except the remark of the 
Professor that such a reason was given for the proposed 
destruction of the writings of Cicero. Caligula’s destruction 
of the testimony against his mother was for quite a differ- 
ent reason. We can hardly construe all acts of injustice 
to the popular party as coming from hatred of monotheism. 

A proof of Jewish influence in Rome, on which Professor 
Huidexoper lays great stress, is the belief in the coming 
destruction of Rome. Joined to the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, of anew kingdom in the future, the characteristic of 
which should be the reign of righteousness, was an equally 
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strong conviction of the downfall of Rome as the sign and 
the antecedent of this new kingdom. At the beginning this 
view was that Rome should be subjugated, or brought under 
a king. But afterward, when a national hatred to Rome 
had been aroused by Pompey’s profanation of the Holy 
Shrine in Jerusalem, the prediction was of a more thorough 
destruction of the wicked city and realm. The Roman 
Emperor became the Antichrist, the man of sin, or the 
“ Beliar,” as the word “ Belial” of the Scripture ought to be 
written. Two periods had been fixed as the duration of the 
world by Jewish writers; that it would last for seven cen- 
turies; and that it would come to an end with the tenth 
century from the foundation of the Roman State. The 
Jewish expectations must clearly appear from the so-called 
Sibylline oracles, of which Professor Huidekoper gives, in 
his sixth chapter, nine pieges, all of them containing distinct 
assertions of the coming overthrow of Rome, and most of 
them representing this as a complete destruction, wasting 
of the lands, and extermination of the people. The same 
prediction appears in the Apocryphal book of Esdras, 
written in the second Christian century, near the time of 
Hadrian. That these expectations were shared to some 
extent by the Romans themselves seems evident on the gen- 
eral ground that there are in every nation persons inclined 
to take dark views of the future. But Professor Huidekoper 
finds hints in the poems of Horace that the feeling in Rome 
can be traced to these Sibylline verses. In his “ chronologi- 
cal” history he is able to specify several years in which this 
Jewish prophecy has influence upon the Roman feeling, and 
stimulates the dread of doom. In proof that the Roman 
Emperor was Beliar, he quotes a striking passage from the 
third book of the Sibylline oracles, in which he is distinctly 
called by that name. 

The “chronological” narrative, which extends through 
half-a-dozen chapters of the volume, is mainly devoted to an 
exposition of the controversies and conflicts between parties 
in the Roman State, caused by the discussion of, the ideas of © 
these Sibylline books. Seventy-six years before the birth of 
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Christ, the verses of the Erythrean Sibyl give rise to a dis- 
cussion of monotheism, which gradually becomes more heated 
and is the sign of contending parties. The writings of 
Cicero, both in his approval of his Stoic brother’s worldly 
wisdom, and in his later ridicule of Jewish notions and 
prejudices, show the actual hold that Jewish ideas had upon 
the popular mind. Virgil and Horace bear the same witness 
in their sneers and innuendoes. The custom of throwing 
the images of the gods into the Tiber on the first day of the 
Jewish Passover, as told by Dionysius, who witnessed it, is 
another indication. Dionysius, indeed, has no mention in 
his explanation of any such reason for the act; but it seems 
to “Professor Huidekoper almost certain that the custom 
came from some Sibylline direction, that the cause suggested 
by. Dionysius is “foolish,” and that the custom was not 
Roman, but Jewish in its origin. Julius Cesar must have 
sanctioned the custom, as he was High Priest after it was 
instituted ; but there is no evidence that he ever personally 
assisted in the throwing over of the images. These images 
were called “ Greeks,” which is a technical term, in the Jew- 
ish dialect is equivalent to “idolaters,” and is employed in 
that sense in the Sibylline books. To throw the “Greeks” 
into the Tiber is to throw over the images of the Pagan 
gods. 

Professor Huidekoper finds reason to believe that before 
his murder, Julius Caesar may have become monotheist in 
many of his moral and political ideas. He did not become a 
Jew outwardly, but in heart and spirit he favored the popu- 
lar party which was Jewish. Augustus, on the other hand, 
in the first fears of his reign, was the tool of the aristocracy, 
and, as High Priest, allowed and encouraged the practices of 
the Pagan religion. He seized and burned two thousand 
copies of the Sibylline oracles, and prohibited the use of 
these books. He required that incense should be offered by 
every Senator before proceeding to the business of his office, 
which would, of course, prevent monotheists from attending 
the meetings of the Senate. His whole policy seems to 


have been the revival of heathen forms and customs, and the 
6 
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rebuke of Stoic and Jewish morality, to maintain the con- 
servative against the progressive party. . 

With the accession of Tiberius, this policy was changed ; 
and Professor Huidekoper thinks that the selection of Tibe- 
rius as his successor is practically a confession by Augustus 
that his course was mistaken in upholding the patrician 
party. In favoring the Jews, nevertheless, Tiberius had to 
contend with a powerful faction. The Court was against 
him, and his own mother sympathized with that party. The 
Senate expelled the Jews from Rome, imprisoned four thou- 
sand of them in Sardinia, made conversions to Judaism 
illegal, and tried in every way to hamper the action of the 
emperor in their favor. Very frivolous pretexts were 
assigned for this arbitrary action. More temples were built 
to the gods, and for a time the Pagan reaction seemed to be 
triumphant. The most favorable sign for monotheism was 
the death of augury, a very ancient and important practice 
of the old religion. It ended A.D. 24. The short reign of 
Caligula, which followed, made little change in the situation. 
Caligula was disposed to be just to all parties, monotheists 
as much as Pagans. Yet one of the charges which led to 
the first conspiracy against him was that he proposed to 
have his statue in the temple at Jerusalem, a charge which 
Professor Huidekoper will not believe on the authority of 
Philo and Josephus. During his reign the number of Jews 
in Rome greatly increased. One of Caligula’s images had 
been carried into an Alexandrine synagogue; but there is 
no evidence that even his frivolous spirit ever proceeded to 
the daring insult of profaning the Jewish temple in that 
way. Indeed, Caligula was opposed to the multiplication of 
images, to the adoration of effigies. He expressly ordered 
that the prohibition of such images in the Jewish sacred city 
should be respected. 

The assassination of Caligula was a great event for the 
patrician party. From motives of policy the Jews were not 
at once expelled, but restrictive laws were-passed hindering 
them from propagation of their views. A reign of terror 
began against the popular party. Observance of the Pagan 
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rites and forms was made compulsory. Omens must be 
heeded, though the bad omen of an eclipse had to take 
another meaning when it happened to come on the emperor’s 
birthday. But in the year A. D. 52, the death of Herod 
and the bad signs of the earthquakes and famines justified 
Claudius in yielding to the patrician party so far as to expel 
the Jews from Rome as disturbers of the peace. The 
attempt of the orthodox Jews to throw the blame upon the 
Christians, did not save their party. The Roman govern- 
ors would not punish Christians for a sin which the very 
Jews who accused them were foremost themselves to com- 
mit,—the sin of preaching a foreign God. The Jews and 
Christians were confounded in the persecution of monothe- 
ists generally. Christian and Jewish precepts alike were 
hateful. Professor Huidekoper suggests that the “ watch- 
word” of Claudius to his soldiers, “ to strike a man when he 
has already offered provocation,” may have been intended to 
confront the humanizing precepts of monotheism. Nero’s 
reign was more momentous on the fortunes of the Jews. 
The great fire, which burned nearly all of Rome, roused 
suspicions that it was kindled by the Jews to fulfil théir 
Sibylline prophecy, which they endeavored to divert by 
charging the mischief upon the Christians. The rebellion of 
the Jews in Judea broke out. Prosecutions for unbelief 
were multiplied. The antipathy between Jews and Pagans 
was more pronounced and bitter; while Jewish zeal was 
intensified by persecution. The actual feeling of the two 
parties toward each other at this time is strikingly shown in 
the Apocalypse of John, a furious tirade of Jewish wrath 
against Rome and its minions. 

The special chapter upon the Apocalypse offers no new 
views upon the character or purpose of the book. In com- 
mon with all judicious critics, Professor Huidekoper refuses 
to believe that the author was the same John who wrote the 
Gospel and the Epistles, or that he was the beloved disciple 
who shared the inmost heart of Jesus. The book was writ- 
ten, he thinks, in the reign of Vespasian, about A. D. 68, and 
is not Christian at all in its spirit or design. It is borrowed 
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very largely from the Old Testament prophets, especially 
from the book of Daniel. It illustrates the vindictiveness of 
the Jewish people of that age toward their Roman oppressors ; 
a vindictiveness which the Jewish Christians felt not less 
than the Jews themselves. Professor Huidekoper does not 
tell us which of the numerous interpretations of the number 
six hundred and sixty-six — the “mark of the beast” — he 
prefers, though he gives two explanations in a note, one mak- 
ing it mean “ Latin,” the other, the “ Latin kingdom,” one of 
which he seems to think may be the correct one. That it 
refers to the ruin of Rome in one way or another, there can 
be no doubt. 

From the date of this book, the Jews seem never to have 
recovered their influence upon the Romans. By Titus their 
sacred city was destroyed, and under Domitian monotheists 
were expelled from Rome, though Domitian seems to have 
had no personal hatred to gratify in that act. He allowed 
himself to be addressed as “ Lord,” perhaps to be worshipped 
as a god, and may not have cared to have any rival wor. 
ship. 

At the close of the first Christian century, monotheism, in 
spite of the persecution which it had suffered, had some 
advantage. The oracles were extinct; the belief in omens 
was maintained with difficulty, and was ridiculed by the 
wise men; brutal games were prohibited; evening banquets 
were more decent; the Vestal Virgins came from a better 
class; and monotheists had their classic authors, most emi- 
nent among whom was Dio Chrysostom, a native of the 
province of Bithynia, who, if he was not a professed believer 
in the Stoic doctrine, favored, defended, and cited monothe- 
istic teachings as true and pure. Dio was not only a brill- 
iant orator, as his name implies, but was an earnest philan- 
thropist, using his wealth for the improvement and blessing 
of his brethren, and exposing himself to misrepresentation 
and attack by his low heed of the Pagan religion. His writ- 
ings recognize “ binding force of conscience and the suprem- 
acy of the moral law”; which can hardly be said of Plu- 
tarch, whose morality was utilitarian, and who sometimes 
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ridiculed the Jews, and underrated the Stoics. Yet there 
are passages in his writings which seem to sustain the Chris- 
tians in their rejection of the heathen deities, notably the 
line, “If the gods do anything wrong, they are not gods!” 
Plutarch uses heathen poets, especially Euripides, to dis- 
credit the worship of the heathen gods. 

Professor Huidekoper, for whom Tacitus is no favorite 
and not high authority, finds in the dislike of the sombre 
and concise annalist for Christians as well as for Jews, a 
“pretty sure evidence that both divisions of monotheism 
were perceptibly gaining upon heathenism.” Perhaps he 
was self-deceived in his strong sense of Jewish superstition, 
and misled by morbid sentiment. We are unable, however, 
to see how the acknowledgment of Pliny toward the Chris- 
tians, that they tried to live upright -lives, contradicts his 
strong words about what he may have thought to be their 
demoralizing doctrine. Men are often better than their 
creeds, and examples of virtue are found where the abstract 
doctrine would lead to indulgence and sin. Calvinism by 
no means shows its logical issue in the lives of its confessors, 
and Islam has its saints. We think, therefore, that Pliny’s 
remark about “the depraved and extravagant superstition ” 
is hardly to be called “utter blockheadism” in connection 
with his other remark about the practical object of the Chris- 
tians. There may be inconsistency in the statements, but it 
is an inconsistency into which men readily fall in speaking of 
doctrines which they dislike. 

In the reign of Trajan, there were constant rebellious out- 
breaks of the Jews in various parts of the empire,— in Syria, 
in Egypt, in Cyrene, in Cyprus; and, according to some 
accounts, great barbarities practised by the Jews upon their 

coppressors. In the following reign of Hadrian, a more for- 
midable rebellion broke out, which lasted probably not less 
than five years. The cause of this rebellion, according to 
one writer, was the prohibition of the rite of circumcision ; 
according to another, the building of a temple to Jupiter on 
the site of the Jewish temple. Professor Huidekoper thinks 
that in this desperate conflict, the Jews had sympathy from 
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the better class of the heathen, some of whom would not see 
injustice done to suffering men; others of whom may have 
been mercenary in the aid which they rendered. 

After this rebellion, the Jews had no longer any influence 
in Europe. The remnant of the rebellion, which the first of 
the Antonines suppressed, was a final struggle, and mono- 
theism, in its conflict with the Roman religion, was hereafter 
represented by Christianity, and not by the Jewish religion. 
Marcus Aurelius, of whom Professor Huidekoper has a poor 
opinion, pronouncing him weak, conceited, irresolute, a dupe, 
and a prejudiced conservative, took his pleasure in torment- 
ing the Jews as well as the Christians. 

The eleventh chapter, on the “ Effects of the Jewish Revolt 
under Hadrian,” has some important and novel statements. 
As “direct effects,” Professor Huidekoper mentions the com- 
ing up of the Gnostics, in the several schools, of Basilides, 
of Valentinus, of Marcion, schools of “anti-Jewish Chris- 
tians,” mystics, ascetics, spiritualists ; the affixing of heathen 
names to Jewish writings,— the names of A’schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Orpheus, Diphilus, Philemon, Menander, 
Phocylides, comic poets and tragic poets. This is largely 
done by Justin and by Clement of Alexandria. As the 
Christians could not use writings of their own in proof of 
their positions, they borrowed the names of the standard 
heathen authors for the defence of their monotheistic doc- 
trines. Justin Martyr quotes a heathen oracle as saying 
that “God called the first man Adam.” Then, as a third 
result, Gentile testimony was substituted for Jewish to the 
facts of Gospel history. The Apocryphal “ Acts of Pilate,” 
which was altered several times, is the most conspicuous 
instance of this kind. And a fourth result was the increased 
bitterness of the half Jewish Christians, who could not share 
all the Jewish prejudices, especially those concerning the 
Sabbath. 

In addition to these direct effects of the war, there were 
several “indirect” effects. First, an extravagant use in 
argument of the Old Testament in proof of the Christian 
story, caused by the slight regard which the Gnostics paid 
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to that book. Justin and Origen are especially given to this 
kind of pleading, which became so absurd that in the third 
Christian century there was a reaction against it, and it was 
rather avoided by the Christian writers. Then there were 
antitheses, the contrasts, in which Irenzus so much indulged, 
as bad in their way as the redundant use of Old Testament 
proofs. Then a tendency to make of Jesus a subordinate 
God, a divine being, inferior to the Father, but greater than 
man, to match the speculations of the Gnostics about the 
Demiurgus. Professor Huidekoper here takes back his opin- 
ion expressed in his book on the Mission of Christ to the 
Under World, and now says that he believes that the doc- 
trine of Christ’s subordinate Godhead was the distinct effect 
of the defeat of the Jews by Hadrian. This originated the 
notion of the personality of the logos, and the identification 
of this person with Christ. All these were indirect results 
of that rebellion in which the Jewish monotheism seemed 
to be utterly ruined as an influence upon the minds of the 
heathen. 

To these discussions, Professor Huidekoper adds a general 
chapter on “ Human Culture,” and another on “ Monotheism 
as a System,” which may help to illustrate his proper theme. 
Moral culture is highest, and directly contributes to sound 
mental culture. Moral purpose is a direct and powerful 
stimulus to mental development. And where monotheism 
has spread moral aims, we find most peace, industry, intelli- 
gence, and general culture. Antecedently, therefore, we 
might suppose that the best culture of Greece and Rome 
would be derived from Jewish influence. Medicine and 
astronomy, to mention no more, became sciences in the 
heathen nations after the Jews had been dispersed among 
them. The “monotheized provinces” were ready for the 
culture which was brought to them, as the Arabs found 
when they came to Spain. Moral and mental culture brings 
refined manners and love for art and beauty. In heathen 
lands, art deals chiefly with what is physical. But even for 
this physical representation, the skill seems to have been 
imported from lands which had been cultivated by monothe- 
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istic influence. It is generally supposed that the Jews had 
no art; that they avoided all painting or sculpture as a vio- 
lation of the second commandment. But Professor Huide- 
koper quotes a sentence from the Son of Sirach, which seems 
to show that they had portrait painters. And he says 
emphatically that “the beauties of nature found recognition 
almost exclusively among monotheists,” an assertion which 
may be questioned by the devotees of Homer and /éschylus. 
The highest refinement in the use of language and in the 
treatment of the domestic relations, he thinks, belongs to 
monotheistic communities, and when we find this in the 
heathen writers we may infer that they have insensibly bor- 
rowed it from association with monotheists. The heathen 
records show us nothing to be compared with the Hebrew 
proverbs in the estimate of woman and the influence of the 
mother! 

Monotheism, moreover, encourages industry and condemns 
physical vice. The Jews have always been an industrious 
people and free from the degrading habits of other races and 
nations. They taught industry to the Romans. They were 
the workmen of the empire; the makers of tools and of arms. 
Nay, they may have been the inventors of windmills, as in 
times comparatively recent, windmills were brought to 
Europe from Asia Minor, where monotheism prevailed. 
What is called “Greek culture” is so closely joined to Jew- 
ish, that issues of the one may be fairly said really to come 
from the other. Professor Huidekoper’s well-considered 
opinions pn this point differ from the common prejudice, 
which sets the Jew over against the Greek, and contrasts 
Greek civilization with the civilization represented by the 
Jewish Sacred Books. He says, gravely, “On this point 
modern history needs a scrutiny more discriminating, thor- 
ough, and dispassionate than any to which it has yet been 
subjected.” 

Professor Huidekoper admits that in the Dark Ages mon- 
otheism was a comparative failure. But that failure came 
from its union with power, political and ecclesiastical, and 
the egotism and selfishness of its expounders. 
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The short chapter on the “Origin of Monotheism” rejects 
tlie theories that it is innate, or that it is the result of reason- 
ing and reflection. Some savage tribes are wholly without 
religion, and. nowhere is there any evidence that the idea is 
spontaneous. Human history does hot justify the belief that 
the doctrine is the product of enlarged intelligence. A 
primitive revelation is the only explanation, and all mono- 
theistic races have the tradition of this. The actual revela- 
tion does not include by any means all that is written in the 
Sacred Books, and the ceremonial law of Judaism is not to 
be taken as part of the primitive Divine communication. 
That was an addition of human skill. Professor Huidekoper 
is not a defender of the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
and recognizes it as a compilation from two sets of docu- 
ments, according to the wisest criticism of the modern 
schools. The fact that it speaks usually in the third person 
seems to him to prove that Moses could not have been the 
writer. Such self-mention is wholly un-Hebraic. 

A very strong proof of the influence of Jewish teaching is 
the rapid acceptance of Christianity in the countries where 
the Jews had settled. These lands were ready for the word 
of the Gospel, heard it gladly, and adopted it with less 
objection. It was not in such lands so much a stumbling- 
block, or so foolish, as in lands where the Law of Moses had 
not been made known. Judaism prepared the way for the 
Gospel, not only in Judea and Jerusalem, but quite as much 
in the way of the Gentiles. The Christian writings were 
mostly in the tongue of the Gentiles, and not in the tongue 
of the synagogue. Professor Huidekoper modestly suggests 
that the “nature and extent of the preparation made for 
Christianity by Judaism have never been sufficiently stated.” 
May we not express the hope that he will use his rare power 
of analysis and investigation in the preparation of an ade- 
quate work on this important theme which shall correct the 
false notion of the antagonism of the two “ dispensations,” 
and shall show the one the necessary and the providential 
sequel of the other? The present work would seem to be a 
proper preliminary to a work of that kind. The marvellous ful- 

7 
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ness of the treatise which we have so hastily reviewed would 
seem to be still incomplete without some demonstration that 
the Jews were sent from their land of delight to make straight 
the paths for the coming Lord. 

The learned Appendix to Professor Huidekoper’s volume 
is quite as valuable as the proper text, and actually fills one- 
third of the volume. Several topics touched upon in the 
text are presented more at length. The whole question of 
the Sibylline books, the origin, their character, their purpose, 
how far they were Jewish, how far they were heathen, is here 
discussed, with translations into verse of the more important 
passages. We know nothing in English that gives so good 
an idea of these books, which have been strangely over- 
looked in most of the ecclesiastical histories. The “ Note 
B.,” of the Appendix, is a very careful statement of the 
meaning of certain words used by Jews and Christians, in 
which extracts from the Fathers justify the renderings of 
the professor. “Z'heosebeia” means monotheism. <A “ god- 
worshipper,” in this technical sense, is the believer in one 
Supreme God. The word “Theosebein” mean to monotheize. 
“Husebeia,”’ in Christian discourse, is more than simple 
piety. It is practical, genuine monotheism. It has no appli- 
cation to heathen piety. ‘“Asebeia” is non-recognition of 
the one God. “Anomia” is the non-observance of the 
Mosaic Law. “Dussebeia” means spurious monotheism, pro- 
fession without practice. ‘“Sebomenos” is equivalent to 
monotheist, with or without the word God attached. This 
use of the verb “Sebo” and its derivatives, so far as we 
know, is one of Professor Huidekoper’s discoveries, not an 
arbitrary assumption, but amply vouched in the writings of 
Justin and Origen. The use of “Doulos” as meaning * born 
bondman,” and “Zaoi” as meaning not Gentiles, but differ- 
ent nationalities of Jews, is also illustrated. “Zaos” means 
the Jewish people as a whole, in contrast with other peoples. 
“Laoi” separates the races into Italian Jews, Syrian Jews, 
Egyptian Jews, and the like. 

“Atheot” and “Asebeis” were words used by heathens as 
equivalent to “Christian,” terms used in describing Chris- 
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tians, and not other unbelievers. The Jews, too, were called 
by the heathens a “Genos” or “Genus,” as afterwards the 
Christians became a “third race,” a term which seemed to 
Tertullian insulting. A very interesting note is that on the 
Book of Enoch with the parallelism of this book in the 
Apocalypse and the Epistles of Jude and Peter. It bears on 
the question of the destruction of the world by fire. The 
note on Nero’s supernatural preservation, and his return, 
both as held by Romans and by Christians, has some fine 
translations from the Sibylline oracles, and from that curious 
fragment, the “ Ascension of Isaiah,” in which Nero is called 
not Belial or Beliar, but “Berial.”’ Also, from Commodi- 
anus, Victorinus, Lactantius, Sulpicius Severus, and Augus- 
tine. An oversight of Augustine is here noted. 

Adolf Stahr, in his elaborate work on the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, takes occasion to contradict the falsehoods of Tacitus 
and the rest, who represented the successor of Augustus as 
the most cruel of despots, and the most reckless of debau- 
chees. In Note G., of his Appendix, Professor Huidekoper 
takes the same view of Tiberius, eulogizing him as a man of 
eminent moral earnestness, impartial, just, frugal, temperate, 
modest, courteous, peaceful in his tastes, righteous in his 
administration, affectionate, the model of an upright ruler, 
and a good man! The story of his dissolute life at Capree 
he treats as a wretched fiction arising from a poor pun. 
Since his note was written, Professor Beesly, in one of the 
English reviews, has taken the same ground about Tiberius. 
Merivale, however, in his newly-written history, does not 
seem to have been convinced of the error of the common 
view about the tyrant who murdered Sejanus. There can 
bé little doubt that the common judgment of Tiberius is 
erroneous and unfounded, though whether this error will 
warrant the enthusiastic estimate of his character as a noble 
man of the best monotheistic type, is questionable. A ruler 
such as is here described in that age of Rome, would have 
been a phenomenon quite as improbable as the monster of 
iniquity whom Tacitus exhibits. We may admit that Tibe- 
rius has been slandered without going to the other extreme 
of making him an example of all the virtues. It is not nec- 
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essary to suppose that all the stories unfavorable to Tiberius 
are lies, because some of them are so. Caligula finds also an 
apologist in Professor Huidekoper, who sees in him rather a 
light-hearted and fantastic ruler than a wanton villain. 
Domitian also is less harshly judged here than by Tacitus, 
and seems to be preferred morally to his father and his 
brother. One of the characteristics of writing in our time is 
the chivalrous defence of those who have been put under 
the ban of history. Frederic the Great is made a moral 
hero; Henry VIII., of England, almost a saint. An ortho- 
dox preacher apologizes for the sin of Pontius Pilate; and 
even Judas Iscariot, it is said, sinned ignorantly, if he sinned 
at all. Nero and Claudius have their defenders, though 
Professor Huidekoper is not one of these. He transfers to 
Claudius the moral indignation which has been spent on 
Tiberius and Caligula, and has no word of excuse for that 
detestable and “imbecile” tool of the aristocracy. Of Taci- 
tus as a historian he has a ‘poor opinion, and is surprised that 
he has been able to keep a good reputation so long. He not 
only lies, but he lies deliberately and wilfully,— knows that 
he lies; lies, as the coarse proverb would say, “like a pick- 
pocket.” 

Professor Huidekoper’s estimate of Josephus, as given in 
Note I., of the Appendix, is not much higher than his esti- 
mate of Tacitus. Josephus was vain, false, hypocritical, 
malicious, and only to be trusted where he had no motive for 
deceiving. His account of the Jewish Revolt under Nero is 
a tissue of misrepresentations. He exaggerates numbers, dis- 
torts motives, and is mainly concerned to glorify himself and 
abuse his rivals. Unfortunately the translation of Josephus 
by Whiston, which the volume uses is, as Professor Huide- 
koper suspects, not altogether trustworthy, and perhaps the 
use of Traill’s translation would have improved his opinion 
of the Jewish annalist, who was certainly a patriotic Jew, 
whatever his other defects of character. Even the Alexan- 
drine Philo does not come out quite sound from the dissec- 
tion of his acts and motives. 

In Note J., of the Appendix, some errors in the articles in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography are 
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pointed out, and the inaccurate methods of Gibbon are con- 
demned. In Note K. there is an attempt to show that words 
and phrases used by Xenophon and Plato indicate some 
familiarity af these philosophers and of their master, Socra- 
tes, with Jewish and monotheistic ideas. Xenophon has a 
line about the creation of man which closely resembles the 
line in the first book of the Bible. He has also a doctrine of 
Divine Providence which was unknown to the classic writers. 
Plato uses the term Lucifer and word Father, and applies 
to the world the notion of a soul, as the Stoics after him. 
The indications here, however, are scanty, and of no decisive 
weight. That there are striking coincidences between the 
Platonic morals and metaphysics and the Christian has been 
repeatedly shown in these last years, and the points of 

resemblance are as much Jewish as specially Christian. 
We have endeavored in this review to give the substance 
of this original book,—original none the less that its learn- 
ing is so various, so affluent, so exact, and so fortified by 
references of every kind. It is a monument of immense 
labor, through a series of many years, continued under great 
disadvantages of defective eyesight, physical weakness, and 
the pressure of other cares. If the theories of the volume 
shall not be adopted by those who are not easily moved to 
deny the prejudices of their education, the patient research, 
the steady perseverance, the gentleness and freedom from 
all arrogant assumption of the author, deserve most respect- 
ful yecognition. If the reader should find himself at times 
bewildered in this mass of material, it will not be for lack of 
help in finding his way; for three Indexes are added, one of 
which directs to the quotations from Scripture ; another to 
the citations from ancient authors; and a third to the names 
and subjects. One never need lose his way in this wander- 
ing in the paths and cross-paths, if he will only heed the 
guide-posts so conspicuously placed at each angle, and the 
legends so clearly written on each stone and monument. 
“ Thorough ” and “ conscientious ” are the epithets which all 
will apply to the book. We trust that the toil of so many 
years may find its due reward. 
CHARLES H. BRIGHAM. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. CHANNING.* 


4 
SECOND PAPER. 


EARLIEST IMPRESSIONS. 


The plan of these reminiscences renders it inevitable that 
I expose myself to the charge of. egotism; for they extend 
over that portion of my own life which was most subjective ; 
and Dr. Channing was a prevailing influence in all my intel- 
lectual and religious experience. But I shall endeavor to 
say nothing of myself except so far as shall be necessary to 
bring out the traits of his character. Therefore, without 
farther apology, I will go on and risk this criticism of the 
uncharitable. 

I was about nine years old, perhaps not so old, living in 
old Salem, where my parents attended the Second Church. 
And I remember one Sunday morning when some ladies 
appeared at our door, while the bells were ringing, request- 
ing leave to sit in our pew, “ because Mr. Channing was to 
preach.” 

My mother had intended to stay at home that day with 
the children, whom she never left with hirelings, but some- 
times with me as unconscious watcher; but immediately she 
said she “must go and take Elizabeth,” “because,” as I 
heard her explain go my father, “it takes’ genius to reach 
children.” Mysterious words! which I pondered many years, 
and never quite understood, till I learned their meaning 
from Frederick Froebel, in my old age. They had the effect, 
however, at the moment, of fixing my attention on Dr. 
Channing. 

Our own minister, Dr. Thomas Barnard, wore, even in the 
week-days, a black gown and cocked hat, as was the old 
fashion, only then just passing away. But his presence had 
no great spiritual power in or out of the pulpit, though he 
was a kindly old man who had seen better days as a preacher. 


*Copyright secured according to law. 
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I was, therefore, the more surprised when I saw a small 
man, with a rapid, nervous motion, dressed in a traveller's 
great coat, go into the pulpit, and without sitting down (for 
he was a little belated), take up the hymn-book, turn its 
leaves quickly, and enter the desk; then slowly lifting up 
his large, remarkable eyes, with the expression of seeing 
something, begin to read a devotional hymn, with which the 
service always commenced; that is, it always began with a 
hymn, and Dr. Channing never read any but the devotional 
hymns in a Sunday service. 

My attention was fixed by that look, which I became 
familiar with in later years, and always associated with the 
one recorded of the martyr Stephen, and which was now 
immediately repeated; for as soon as the hymn was sung, he 
arose again, with the same expression, and uttered in a corre- 
sponding voice, as he closed his eyes, the words, “From ever- 
lasting to everlasting, Thou art God our FATHER.” I was 
thrilled as never before by the thought of a man’s communing 
with God, face to face ; and years after when I heard him read 
those words of the Psalmist, laying the same emphasis on the 
prepositions, I recognized how it had given me a sense of the 
Eternal. Of course I do not now remember the details of 
that prayer; but later I came to understand what I then 
felt beyond the reach of thought, for Dr. Channing never 
prayed for anything outward, but only for the states of 
mind and heart that give a sacred interpretation to whatever 
of outward fact may occur, and make it ministrant of spirit- 
ual union with God and our neighbor. 

I had been brought up by a devout, unconventional 
mother who had been educated religiously, like the Israelites 
of old, by the history of her country, from the pilgrim emi- 
gration to the Revolutionary war, during which she was 
born and grew up, amidst the sacrifices that her family 
enthusiastically made of ample fortune, leaving her in a 
proud poverty. And I certainly believed in the living 
prayers of my forefathers, one of whom was a pilgrim of the 
second colony. But so conventional were the tone and 
phraseology of all the public or family worship I had heard, 
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that this was the first time I realized that any man now, 
like a prophet of old, conversed with God as friend with 
friend. 

In speaking of this unforgotten impression to a daughter of 
one of Dr. Channing’s cousins, years afterwards, she told me 
of one similar that had been made by him on her mind, when 
she was still younger than I. She remembered sitting on his 
knee, and his showing her a beautiful leaf, and telling her how 
it came up out of the dark earth, because the sun, that was 
millions and millions of miles away, sent a warm ray down 
to touch the seed in the ground, and call out of it a stem, 
that stretched up in the bright warm air and bloomed into 
leaves and flowers, and how the sun gave it colors, and how 
it breathed out a sweet breath of perfume. Under the spell 
of his eye and voice, she said, an unbounded universe of 
light seemed to open upon her, and she thought that he 
knew-all its secrets as nobody else did. Her feeling of his 
individuality was as strong as mine. But the beauty of mine 
was the sense of union with God; a very present and not a 
distant God of long ago; and not terribly present, but 
attractively so. 

“ Nothing is so spiritual as a voice,” says Goethe. It was 
more than sixty years afterwards —and_ thirty years after 
Dr. Channing’s voice had ceased to be heard on earth — that 
another voice in prayer startled my soul into the same con- 
viction of a living intercourse of the human soul and God. 
And this was the voice of Frederic Denison Maurice which 
(when I had been nearly turned into stone by the failure of 
a friendship which left me in a season of the deepest afflic- 
tion in the midst of strangers, with a sense of loneliness such 
as I had never conceived before) stole upon my ear, wearied 
by hearing the English service chanted by the metallic 
voices of boys. The words uttered — unexpectedly, for I 
could not see the altar—were the first words of the com- 
munion service, “I am the living God,” ete. It was at 
Whitehall, and another clergyman had been in the desk 
who had read the prayers. But this was not the voice of a 
reader that I heard. It was a soul that in its word-wide 
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sensibility felt all the possible wants of all other souls, and 
knew that the Father felt them too, and therefore that he 
was the LIVING God,—one with his human children, who 
were not alone with their griefs, whatever might be the 
individual misunderstandings or momentary eclipses of 
human hearts. Mind, heart, and the might of faith were in 
this wonderful voice of sincere humanity, penetrating, 
enfolding, uplifting me till there was no more loneliness in 
the universe; and the selfish isolation of individual sorrow 
melted before the blessed conviction of a human love flow- 
ing out of the heart of God to unite all his children at 
last.* , 

But to return to my childish reminiscenees. I remember 
that first day while Dr. Channing was preaching the sermon, 
I speculated upon his appearance. He looked very pale and 
ill, and I thought he would soon die, and that it was because 
of the pain he had suffered that he was so well acquainted 
with, and so sure of God’s love for him. And what is 
remarkable, I did not confine my idea of God’s love to him, 
but received the impression that He loved me, too, with 
everybody. I remember asking myself if I should be willing 
to be ill (for I had the healthy child’s imaginative horror of 
pain) in order to be able to khow and love God as he did; 
and so completely did his affectionate and confiding trust 
overflow upon and inspire me, that I answered the question 
in the affirmative. 

That this was not merely a subjective impression, I had 
afterwards other evidence beside that of his little cousin’s 
similar experience. Nearly twenty years later, when visit- 
ing at his summer home in Newport, R.I., together with one 
of my little pupils, who, it happened, was just nine years 
old, I saw that this power he had of impressing childhood 
with the sense of a Heavenly Father’s presence was perennial 
with him. The house stood in the midst of an immense 


*In the memoirs of the late Chevalier Bunsen, the historian, by his wife, is quoted 
a letter, in which he speaks of a similar impression made on himself by hearing 
Maurice read the English Church service. Such impressions have objective origin. 
Maurice and Channing were alike in that their faith became sight, and the voice of 
it was therefore supernatural, 
8 
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garden, and in the morning, after breakfast, the children and 
himself were immediately abroad, inquiring into the aspect 
of the earth and the sky, and the life of the flowers, and of 
the birds that made their nests in the undisturbed bushes; 
and sometimes the children would stray quite to a distance, 
out of the sound of the little hand-bell with which he used 
to call the family, servants and all, to the family worship, 
but not till the hurry of the morning work was over. Then, 
with one child on each side of him, he would read from the 
Bible (with an occasional word of explanation) in that won- 
drous simplicity of manner which made present to us the old 
Israelite amidst his temptations, sins, and repentances, or 
Jesus as he taught in the streets of Jerusalem, or in the cities 
and on the seas of Galilee. Afterwards followed his prayer, 
in which was shown how completely he divined and entered 
by sympathy into the experience of all present, taking into 
account, as it seemed, the peculiar character, trials, and 
temptations even of every child, though in a general way, 
and inspiring the sense of the filial relation of all to the com- 
mon Father and Comforter. 

My little friend observed that if all the children did not 
come spontaneously at the ringing of the bell, no great point 
was made of hunting them up, and she was very careful not 
to be far away from the door till after this hour of prayer. 
As soon as it was over, we scattered to our various occupa- 
tions; but she would always linger about me, and as soon 
as we were alone, would put her arms round me and say 
“Oh, what a beautiful time we are having!” or something 
equivalent. Poor dear little soul! She came from a very 
difficult home, where her tender nerves and extreme sensi- 
bility were morbidly excited by an imaginative mother, too 
anxious to make her children satisfactory to a cold, worldly, 
ambitious, exacting father, utterly incapable of reading a 
conscientious child’s inner being. Dr. Channing's idea of 
religious education was to begin by opening children’s affec- 
tions to the brother whom we can see and be in relations of 
duty with, and exact nothing of their sentiment of duty to 
God, but pour around them the natural expression of adult 
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devotion, and sense of accountability perhaps, but have their 
every association with God’s name be full of reverent joy. 

“ There must be freedom and abandon,” he said, “ or there 
is no real worship. When God is the object, we must let 
gratitude be more spontaneous than reflective. So only can 
it take on the character of infinity. Children can compre- 
hend duties towards those around them; but the relation to 
God is beyond the grasp of the mind, and its witness is 
uncalculating and incalculable love full in the heart.” These 
are nearly his words, and I am sure of the general idea, for 
he often expressed it. He thought the ordinary religious 
teaching, even of adults, made the relation of God and man 
a constrained mercenary one, as it were; and that the popu- 
lar idea of atonement obscures the original idea of the one- 
ness of God and man brought forth in Jesus, and which he 
prayed should be brought forth in all who were to be spirit- 
ually united in love and truth with each other and with 
God,—an at-one-ment “received” by men through Jesus 
Christ’s life, whose supreme act was its surrender. He did 
not believe that even the Jewish atonements were meant by 
Moses as anything else than symbolic expressions of the 
union between God and man, which is the eternal fact, that 
sin can only temporarily interrupt, and repentance with 
reformation restores. Therefore he thought it was profaning 
the idea of God’s love, and the soul of childhood, to suggest 
to children the thought of an exchange of homage on their 
part for personal favor on the part of the Father, who 
“giveth, ‘upbraiding not,” to the veriest prodigal, when he 
“comes to himself,” and returns confessing. 

There was a direct relation between these ideas of the 
parental love of God to his creatures and Dr. Channing’s 
manner in prayer, which so impressed childhood with the 
reality and pervasiveness of the Divine Love. There was as 
little sentimentality as sanctimoniousness about him. It was 
a singular directness and transparency that harmonized with 
the candid simplicity of unconscious children, but often was 
oppressive to frivolous, commonplace, and conventional 
elders, who felt themselves solicited by his earnest intensity. 
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“Dr. Channing asks you how you do,” said a brilliant lady 
of society, “and when you say you are well, he replies, ‘I 
am very glad,’ as if it were of real importance to him; and 
when he says, ‘It is a beautiful day,’ you think of the morn- 
ing of creation, when the sons of God shouted for joy!” 

Within a few years after my first sight of Dr. Channing, 
there were many things that transpired to intensify my first 
impressions. I saw him twice when I was in an excited 
state of sensibility ; once, was when he came to Salem and 
preached the ordination sermon of John Emery Abbot; and 
again, when he came, two years afterwards, and preached his 
obituary sermon. 

John Emery Abbot, son of the highly respected master of 
the Exeter School, was one of the exceptional saints that 
glorified the rise of the Unitarian sect in New England. 
This is not the place to speak of his rare personality and 
angelic ministry. It was short, but has left an indelible 
impression on old Salem; and for the young people of all 
his congregation, it was a great experience, which, in my 
case, was intimately associated with the idea of Dr. Chan- 
ning, with whom (I heard it said) he had studied divinity. 

That ordination sermon is printed in Channing’s works, 
and its subject was the meaning of the Apostolic command 
to “preach Christ”; and as. the Unitarian protest against 
Tritheism (which he thought had come to be the popular 
interpretation of the word Trinity) had been growing more 
pronounced for some years, and was the theme of household 
discourse at that time, it was an immense satisfaction to 
my inquiring mind to hear this statement, so replete with 
“sweet reasonableness.” It was a very few weeks after the 
ordination of Mr. Abbot, that Dr. Channing’s letter to Mr. 
Thacher upon the charges made against the Unitarian minis- 
ters of Boston, by the Andover Panoplist, appeared. These 
charges were not merely that they were Unitarians, who 
left out of their preaching all the saving doctrines of the 
New Testament, but that they were in a plot to do this in a. 
cunning, deceitful, hypocritical way, calculated with con- 
summate art to rob the people of the faith handed down by 
their orthodox forefathers. 
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It appeared from Dr. Channing’s letter that no charge of 
heresy, not ,even the misrepresentation of the opinions 
ascribed in the Panoplist to Unitarians, would have called 
out any reply from him, but that this charge of “ operating 
only in secret; intrusting only the initiated with their meas- 
ures; being guilty of hypocritical concealment of their senti- 
ments; behaving in a false and hypocritical manner,” were 
“crimes” in his eyes, and roused his self-respect as a gentle- 
man, and his loyalty to his brethren in the ministry, whose 
moral excellence he know and honored, to repel the charge 
with indignation. But it was indeed the “wrath of the 
lamb” poured out against the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
appear in all ages, substituting the letter, which is death, 
for the spirit, which is life eternal. This letter and the 
remarks on Dr. Worcester’s reply to it are all in print; 
and there is an account of the controversy in the third chap- 
ter of part second of the Memoirs by his nephew, which 
ought to be read by all who would understand Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

He introduced a wholly new tone of religious controversy, 
and widely and deeply impressed the community in and 
around Boston, with the truth that the true Christian relig- 
ion consisted in righteousness of life and charity of heart, 
irrespective of speculations about the personality of Jesus 
Christ, whose character was the revelation of God’s love 
interpreting His law. 

Later, when Mr. Norton and Dr. Ware replied respect- 
ively to Mr. Stuart and Dr. Woods, the opposing views of 
the Trinitarians and Unitarians were discussed with some- 
thing of the old odiwm theologicum on both sides; but for 
the short time that Dr. Channing was the chief spokesman, 
the orthodox were spoken of personally with the greatest 
human tenderness, and interpreted with the greatest magna- 
nimity, as knowing not what spirit they were of; while what 
they said was dealt with in all sincerity and simplicity, as 
false to the moral, and therefore to the religious sentiments 
of the universal heart of man. 

The spirit of free thought and speech and recurrence to 
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first principles in social and.political matters, recently devel- 
oped in the national revolutions of America and France, had 
broken the spell of ecclesiastical domination over the minds 
of the laity, and it was a common remark that they were in 
advance of the clergy in breaking the shells of abstract 
creeds, and coming to the kernel of religion. It was this 
controversy that completed the transformation of the old 
Puritan churches, which, almost without exception, abol- 
ished their old platforms of Trinitarianism and Calvinism, 
and substituted formulas taken from the living words of 
Scripture. In the controversies that arose between the 
congregations and the members of the churches (as those 
were called who partook together of the Lord’s Supper) in 
regard to the proprietorship of church property, the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts decided in favor of the congrega- 
tions, who formed the liberal party; while the few orthodox 
would often separate and form new congregations by them- 
selves. Dr. Channing’s personal influence was always ex- 
erted on these occasions to prevent all unkind insinuations, 
and to cherish respectful expressions towards those who 
seceded because their consciences required them to cling to 
the old forms of thought. The liberty he claimed, the char- 
itable judgment he craved, he bounteously accorded to those 
who differed from him in opinion. There were some young 
hot heads, whose intellectual activity predominated, who did 
not understand this largeness of heart that would not let the 
“phraseology ” which he deprecated obscure his own sight, 
as it did that of those who used it, and thereby built walls of 
separation between Christians equally sincere, if not equally 
enlightened. He blamed harsh judgments in the liberal 
party more than, he did in those whose very creeds logically 
involved intolerance. , 

I largely owe to him the salutary conviction that nobody 
believes what is false because it is false, but because it seems 
to him true; and that we can best set guards against our 
own narrowness, and prevent the spirit of the Pharisee in 
our own hearts, by tenderly inquiring into the mental his- 
tory of our opponent to learn how what appears false to us 
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can seem true to him. For we grow in universality by 
respecting individuals, and so help to make mankind, as a 
whole, the image of God, without losing personal life in a 
vague spirituality, abhorrent to “the human heart by which 
we live.” 

ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED THINGS.* 


Four remarkable volumes of sermons have been published 
within a few months,— Dr. Sears’, Dr. Walker’s, Dr. Dewey’s, 
and Dr. Martineau’s. Only one thing has come in to mar 
the satisfaction with which we have read them, and that is 
the thought that two of them are posthumous works, and 
that the other two are the last works of the kind that we are 
permitted to expect from their gifted and time-honored 
authors. Of the first three volumes we have already spoken. 
Of Dr. Martineau’s new volume, we wish to give our readers 
some idea now. 

On opening the book at random, to read a few pages 
anywhere, the first thing that strikes us is the style, which 
gives so truly the texture and coloring of an author’s mind. 
We remember no volume of sermons which in this respect is 
so rich and so simple. The Tyrian purple everywhere shows 
the all-pervasive presence of an imperial imagination. The 
colors are not elaborately prepared, or laid on. Like the 
colors and the perfume of the peach or the violet, they are 
an essential part of the product. These sermons are not 
skilfully put together, or made up. They are a growth. 
Long-continued and exact thinking, varied and deep experi- 
ences, disappointment and success, grief and joy, entering 
into the mind and working there, have come forth at last in 
thgse ripened products, revealing to us the hidden riches of 
a life-time spent in the grandest meditations and labors for 
the advancement of truth and the good of man. There isa 


* By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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soleinnity of tone everywhere in keeping with the weighti- 
ness of the subjects discussed. Even in passages marked by 
a certain playfulness of speech, as in the introduction to the 
sermon on “The Better Part,” the lighter fancies speak in 
subdued tones, and never forget their place, or break loose 
from their fealty to the higher laws and sanctities within 
which they stand. 

Were we asked to mention the controlling sentiments in 
Dr. Martineau’s constitution, we should say, reverence, and, 
next to that, freedom. Reverertce, as an inborn and all-per- 
vading sentiment—reverence for God, for truth, for duty, 
for man, for human life with all its sacred mysteries and 
endowments,— never leaves him. The one thought that 
meets him everywhere is the thought of God. His profound- 
est intellectual investigations end in this. “ His loftiest emo- 
tions rise to it. All nature, all history, poetry, and art, to 
his mind, are full of it. We know of no sermons which are 
more alive in every part with the truest piety. And next 
to the reverence, which tones down all that he thinks or says, 
is the sense of freedom which goes with him in all his 
inquiries. ‘These sermons, however, are not controversial. 
They treat not of disputed points. Like most of the preach- 
ing which has a deep and lasting influence, they seldom stir 
up doubts, or deal with them, but rather strengthen our 
faith, confirm our moral convictions, make duty more holy, 
and deepen and purify our affections. Dr. Martineau’s free- 
dom is too genuine to feel the necessity of asserting itself by 
rudeness of speech, by loudness of assertion, or by assuming 
an attitude of hostility. It moves with a calm and steadfast 
courage. There are passages in this volume which give 
evidence of a keen, far-reaching insight into human nature. 
The book of life, in its deep and manifold experiences, lies 
open before the preacher with richer revelations than the 
common eye can see. 

As indicating a true idea of the best method of religieus 
instruction, we would refer to the sermon entitled “ Religion 
in Parable.” There are those who think that all instruction 
must be perfectly intelligible, and that we should undertake 
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to teach nothing which cannot be conveyed in its fulness 
and made entirely plain to the mind. We believe in teach- 
ing clearly what is taught at all. But every great subject 
has a range beyond the reach of our thought. The religious 
teacher, who tells us what he knowsso clearly, and in such a 
way that we feel as if we knew it all and everything that 
belongs to it, gives a false impression of his office. He leaves 
out that sense of infinity which, after the fullest instruction, 
should draw the mind upward with the desire for something 
more. We have known preachers who unfolded a subject 
in all its parts admirably, and laid it before us as plainly as 
the pieces on a chess-board. But that was all. No religious 
impression was made. No thought reaching upward had 
been awakened. Such preachers always fail of what is high- 
est in their calling. They suggest nothing beyond what they 
say. The difference between such preaching and that of 
Jesus is thus set forth by Dr. Martineau: — 


Religious belief is obliged to resort to the language of emblems, simply 
because its objects are all infinite in their nature, and respecting infinite 
things the literal truth is unattainable and incommunicable. God, heaven 
responsibility, are beyond the measure of our experience; vast as the 
atmosphere to the bird, or the forest to the child; regions whose circuit 
we cannot make, byt which embrace us always, yet never shut usin. We 
were created in their midst; we dwell within them now; we can emerge 
from them no more. Our souls are subjects, and not lords within this 
realm,— permitted only to do its appointed service, and obey its nearest 
law. Not unless they transcend the confines of our experience can any 
objects of thought become religious. 


We would recommend this whole sermon, especially to 
young preachers. Their subjects cannot be studied too 
thoroughly, or understood too clearly. But only when they 
connect themselves with something higher, and awaken in us 
the sentiment of reverence and worship, can they be fit for 
sermons, or answer the highest ends of preaching. We know 
not where better examples of the higher kind of preaching 
can be found than in the volume before us. We take, for 
instance, the sermon already alluded to, called “The Better 
Part,” because, at first sight, it would seem more likely to 

9 
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fail in this respect than any other in the book. There is 
great homeliness of speech and a liveliness of portraiture 
sometimes almost humorous. Yet how unlabored and spon- 
taneous the ascent through what is common to its relation 
with the divine. The “sense of a Divine Will” runs through 
the sermon, breaking out in new lights all the way. 

If only in our lives we could so link all things in with the 
Divine Mind as we find them here. We get up our separate 
schemes. We dissociate our plans from the infinite plan. 
We make money, secure friends, gain a position, hoping thus 
to be honored and happy, while we leave out of our thoughts 
Him through whom alone true dighity and wealth and joy 

can come to us, and without whose companionship we must 
live in poverty and isolation of soul. But, 


Commune with him, the All-holy, and it will become a secret under- 
standing between his spirit and your own,...an escape from the poor 
twilight of human mediocrity into the precincts of a lustre which can 
never fade. A soul’that goes apart with this divine vision of goodness 
has that to feed on which others think not of. 

The pure and tender eye which is not arrested by the troubled and 
broken surface, but sends its glance behind and within, not only sees the 
actual love that lives there, but warms and wakes the possible love that 
was asleep and never stirred before. Our humanity, touched with a 
divine freedom, has larger and more liberal limits than its critics and its 
students dream: it is not base; it is not noble: it is a vast possibility of 
baseness or of nobleness; and nothing so kindles its high spiritual con- 
sciousness and transfigures it with light divine, as the appeal of trustful 
sympathy, and the expectant light of a brother’s faith. 

When the minds of men seem to fall into confusion, deserted by the 
simple sanctities of their fathers, but not yet emerging into any clearness 
of their own; when, for want of any firm foothold of right, authority 
quails and rude forces triumph; when audacity seizes upon states, yet is 
itself afflicted with the wavering of irremediable doubt; when churches, 
enfeebled within by puerile superstitions, stand amid a rising flood of 
atheistic denial; when the distinctions slip away between veracity and 
pretence, between trade and theft, between modesty and license,— we 
might well despond, if we did not look beyond the present, and interpret 
it by the light of a diviner thought than animates its actors. But lifted 
to an adequate distance from it, and assigning to it its place in the 
Providence of humanity, we discern it but as a pulsation in the line of 
time, one of those moments of alternate tension and relaxation which are 
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separately dark, but together make the very light by which we see. 
Thither, to that divine elevation above moméntary things, let the soul 
resort in faith; and the sorrowful clouds that shut it in are surmounted, 
and the everlasting sunshine reached. In frailty and in trembling, we 
rest in an eternal calm. In loneliness, we have still an ever living com- 
munion. Deserted by the voices of affection, we are with Him who 
attuned their sweetness, and will console their loss. And dying, we do 
but pass to the very source and home of life. 


But this secret communion with God is to be cherished in 
no solitary or ascetic spirit. If we would have it grow in 
ourselves we must impart it. In this we must be like the 
Son of Man, 


Who, even in the retirement of the hills, when he saw the multitudes “as 
sheep without a shepherd,” had compassion on them, and poured forth to 
them his divinest words. 

To reach the springs of inner life where they are sealed up, and keep 
them clear where they are flowing, the one great agency is, the personal 
power of an earnest and sympathetic mind, living itself in a higher order 
of ideas, and above the danger of being dragged down to the level where 
they are lost. There lies the true pastoral gift,—deep faith in God, deep 
pity for man, and strength to carry the vision of a divine order into the 
clash and confusion of the world; and wherever you meet with any good 
measure of this gift, thank God that the prophets are not dead; arm it 
freely with your outward help, and confide in it from your inmost heart. 
Send it —better still, take it—as the messenger alike of humanity and 
God, into the city recesses, where the struggle of life is fiercest, and 
brightened least by either physical or spiritual light. There is nothing 
like the living breath of conviction and trust for fanning every latent 
suspicion and¢ealing compunction that else would die. Tell me not that 
the weight of ill is too heavy to be lifted; the greater the burthen, the 
more elastic force is needed to heave it off. Do you say, the material 
conditions of our poor neighborhoods are too oppressive to give encourage- 
ment? Then are they too oppressive to permit desertion and neglect. 
The more they stifle the spiritual possibilities, the more must they be 
counter-balanced by persistency of culture and intensity of appeal. 
Would you really plead the density of the darkness as the reason of with- 
holding the sparse and only light? Be assured, if we speak thus of our 
poor, they are no darker than we. It is all a fancy that, even in their lot, 
different as it looks, they are much other than ourselves in their tempta- 
tions, in their affections, and in their victories. 

The Church which abdicates this office or turns it into a pretence is, in 
the eye of God, a Church no more; and in abandoning its divinest func- 
tion will soon discover that its own life is withering away. Some sincere 
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and natural intercourse with the poor and suffering, some vivifying con- 
tact with struggles and sorrows not our own, is indispensable to the disci- 
pline of character as well as to the fulfilment of duty; and the frequent 
tendency to substitute, for the real compassions and executed labors of 
love, the fictitious griefs of the drama or the tale which genius fetches 
from scenes of misery to fling into the lap of ease, will be found, if it lead 
to no personal action, not a source of strength, but an enervating delusion. 
Not so, but by standing face to face with the injured natures and grievous 
lot we would redeem, by meeting them eye to eye and speaking to them 
in the vernacular language of the true heart, can we vindicate the com- 
munion of all orders and ages of men with one another and with God, as 
kindred branches of the great family of souls. 


This certainly is great and effective preaching. Who of us 
does not need it? There is no sectarianism here, but the 


broadest catholicity. Protestant and Catholic alike may 
profit by it. 

We have all known something of the sense of guilt, and 
there is hardly any subject on which men’s ideas are more 
loose and deceptive, from the conviction of utter and entire 
depravity, without which, it is said, there can be no true 
repentance, to the self-complacent feeling that sin is only a 
mistake of goodness in the unripe stage of its development. 
Here is a paragraph from Dr. Martineau : — . 


Only when evil is regarded as a transitory mishap, can it be thus for- 
got; once let the consciousness awake that it is disloyalty to the Spirit of 
eternal Holiness, and. there is in this a conservative power which will 
forbid its awful shadow to depart. And hence, strange as it may seem, 
it is not the guilty that know the most of guilt; it is the gure, the lofty, 
the faithful, that are forever haunted by the sense of sin, and are com- 
pelled by it to throw themselves upon a love they never doubt, yet cannot 
claim. To thoughtless observers of human nature this always seems the 
paradox of piety,—that none burst into such passionate confessions as 
those who apparently have nothing to confess; that the more faithful 
they become, the less assuredly have they peace with themselves; that 
the further they retreat from the power of evil, the more does its sorrow 
sit upon their brow. Why do you hear from a Fénélon words of humilia- 
tion that never escape a Richelieu? Why are the prayers of prophets and 
the hymns of saintly souls so pathetic in their penitence, so full of the 
plaintive music of baffled aspiration, like the cry of some bird with 
broken wing? It is because to them the truly infinite nature of holiness 
has revealed itself, and reveals itself the more, the higher they rise; 
because in its secret breathings to their hearts they recognize, not any 
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romance of their own, but the communing Spirit of the Living God; 
because they can no more measure evil, than you can measure hurt affec- 
tion by any scale of external magnitude, but like all violated love and 
honor, by the inner intensity of its unworthiness and the sanctity of the 
personal claims which it insults. And the more they surrender them- 
selves to the inspiration which calls them upward and become identified 
with the infinite sympathies, the wider grows their spiritual horizon, and 
the deeper their yearning for the everlasting hills that lie folded afar in 
visionary light. That the blindness of conscience shuts us up in finite 
comfort, while its kindled sight throws us open to infinite unrest, and 
precipitates us on a mingled world of penitential shadows and brilliant 
aspirations, would be an unintelligible contradiction, were it not that our 
life and nature are more than sentient, more than rational, more than 
ethical; and that then first do we find in what a universe we stand, when 
we gain its spiritual key, and pass the veil that hides us from the Living 
God. 

But if this be the meaning of our sense of sin, what hope, you will say, 
that it can ever leave us? If holinesss be infinite, and we are not, is it 
not an awful thing to have the susceptibilities, without the powers, of 
infinitude? And was it not the work of Christ to give us rest from the 
strife and sorrows of compunction? Yes; not, however, a rest within our- 
selves, as if we either ceased from sin, or could see it with other and less 
saddened eyes; but a rest out of ourselves, a pure and perfect trust in Him 
whose spirit draws us from before, and whose pity supports us from 
behind. 


The following passage, though on a different subject, is of 
a similar character : — 


It was the Divine spirit in Christ —as it is in every noble heart -— that 
subdued him to that earnest sadness, which, under human impulse only, 
would have been soon forgot. However true it may be that “man is 
born to trouble,” he owes the distinction not to his inferior, but to his 
highest powers. Reason alone has the privilege of tears; conscience 
trembles with remorse; creative thought laments its poor performance; 
and the light of love casts the long shadow of death. Lift off these 
crowning faculties, and you remove at once our griefs and glory, and let us 
down to the poor level of unfallen Adam. 


-The sermon from which this is taken, “ The Sorrows of 
Messiah,” contains some of the grandest passages ever writ- 
ten on that great subject, but it satisfies us less than any 
other sermon in the volume. He says: — 


Far from its being wonderful that the disciples should have a joy to 
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which the Master was a stranger, it is the necessary consequence of their 
relative position. He, who himself is a religion, must needs miss the 
chief solace of religion. Others believe in him; but he has no mediator 
in the immensity that leads to the Most High. They gather, with rever- 
ent affection, round him, and feel a perfect rest, finding in him a repre- 
sentative image of all that is Divine, a mid-point of clear conception 
beyond which they cannot go; but he stands with uncovered head, 
beneath the infinite, and has no help to God but his own poor thoughts. 
They live, as we all do, unconsciously, by communicated religion, the 
instinctive dependence of lower souls upon the higher, and the divine 
right of the greater to hold the less; but he has no higher, no greater, 
and, while ruling systems of minds, floats through space with no guiding 
attraction except to the awful Centre which is everywhere. No Messiah 
of heaven can find a disciple’s rest at the feet of them who sit in MoSes’ 
seat. And yet no one can be his own Christ. It is this singular position, 
beyond all the beaten ways and city lamps of the habitable earth, on the 
confines of eternal night, and amid the breaking lights of a new world, 
that fills the prophet’s soul, ever genial and tender beneath its sublime 
strength, with sorrow even unto death. He cannot love and have a home, 
in a sphere which is not yet hung up in heaven, and which he spends 
himself in creating; and so, the meanest things have a shelter denied to 
him; and the saying comes to pass as it is written: “The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” 


This is very beautiful. There is an element of truth in it. 
But we do not think it allows enough to the intimate and 
conscious union of Jesus with God, and the revelations of 
the divine mind to him. “ With no guiding attraction except 
to the awful Centre which is everywhere”! With “no help 
to God but his own poor thoughts”! And, on another page, 
we read, “Yet, from the necessity of the case, he lives in 
absolute loneliness; he stands where sympathy cannot reach. 
... He is alone, except with God;-and God, alas! is silent 
always.” We cannot think that justice is here done to the 
personal relation between Jesus and his Father. As the 
Mediator between God and man, he may have been lifted 
above the possibility of being comforted and helped by 
human sympathy; but would not the very union with the 
Divine, which so exalted him, bring him into conscious com- 
munication with God and unfold to him something more 
and greater than his own poor thoughts? To his open vision 
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and awakened spiritual perceptions, was not the veil, at 
least sometimes, withdrawn, the silence broken, and thoughts 
of infinite sweetness and power imparted to him? So far as 
man was concerned, “he trod his wine-press alone.” In his 
highest conceptions and his highest life, he lived in an awful 
solitude among men. His thoughts were not as their 
thoughts. Even his chosen ones could not enter into his 
mind or sympathize with him. In proportion to the sensi- 
tiveness and delicacy of his nature, and the warmth and 
tenderness of his love, and the strength of his yearning for 
them, would be the sense of desolation that came over him 
when he Was most strongly drawn towards them at the most 
trying moments of his life. At such times, when he felt 
most keenly their insufficiency, and his bodily powers, from 
too intense a strain, sunk despondent and exhausted, then 
kecause of the painful depression and excitability of all his 
faculties, his sense of union with God may, for the moment, 
as in the garden or on the cross, have been interrupted, and 
in the prayer of agony or the cry of anguish, we may gain 
some insight into the desolation and sorrow possible to him. 
The more deeply he entered into the mind of God and lived 
in a plane above the thought of other men, the more alone 
he must have been among them. And: the more sensitive 
and_ alive his affection for them was, the greater would be 
his sorrow because of this isolation. ‘ This it is,” to use Dr. 
Martineau’s words, “that makes the grandeur, yet the deso- 
lation, of a life of absolute faith; this which brings to the 
Redeemer the deep trouble of the soul.” But heavenward, 
the way was open. He lived in the bosom of the Father. 
Except through utter physical exhaustion and the over- 
whelming anguish of body and mind which may have dis- 
turbed and destroyed in him, at times, the sense of God’s 
loving presence, the closeness of his union with God, and 
the greatness of the divine truth and love thus imparted to 
him, opened within him a fountain of divine joy at the very 
moment when they made it impossible that any human habi- 
tation could ever be a home for him. He was alone with 
man. The multitudes whom he led had no companionship 
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for him. He longed for sympathy which no earthly friend 
could give. When, at the darkest crisis of his life, he saw 
how little his disciples, even then, could understand him, 
and how soon they would forsake or betray him, his “soul 
was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” And yet, if we 
may accept what is said of him in the fourth Gospel, in that 
same conversation so full of sorrow and of divine peace, he 
could desire no higher gift for his followers than that his joy 
might be fulfilled in them. In a being so magnificently 
endowed as Jesus must have been in every part of his 
nature, with an organization so exquisitely alive in every 
way, his capability of joy or suffering must have Ween on the 
same great scale as his moral and intellectual powers. All 
the endowments of his nature were in harmony with one 
another. But we do not undertake to comprehend entirely 
the causes of emotion in such a being. When we remember 
the wonderful work which he did, that “he was gone before 
mid-life; that three years at most achieved the work which 
two thousand assuredly will not exhaust; and that the poor 
villages of Galilee and the precincts of Jerusalem bounded 
the steps of him, at whose name the front ranks of all man- 
kind, for fifty generations, have bent the knee,” we cannot 
. expect to enter fully into all the conditions of his grief or 
Joy: . 
These are sermons, not lectures or essays. The style and 
method are wholly different from what we find in a*recent 
pamphlet on “Materialism” by the same author. They 
are compact with thought, but have little regard to the 
forms of logic. They address themselves to the highest 
faculties of our nature. They are not philosophical dis- 
courses on moral and religious subjects, but weighty, earnest 
appeals to living men and women—“ hours of thought on 
sacred things,’—unfolding to us the boundless realities 
opened to us as moral and spiritual beings, and the richness 
and beauty of lives consecrated to the highest ends. If they 
sometimes take us into the realms of science, carrying us 
into the immeasurable space occupied by the stars, or the 
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boundless ages revealed by the geologist, it is for no scien- 
tific or utilitarian purpose : — 


It is because we love to be spoken to in tones from the borders of the 
infinite, and feel them to have a native sound. Carrying in ourselves 
secret relationships with universal space and unbeginning time through 
Him that fills them both and lives in us, we know the tidings which come 
furthest from them to be nearest to us; they remind us of our augustest 
kindred; they free us from our momentary prison; they show us the 
white sail; they breathe on us with the very wind that shall take us out 
of exile. Their awful fascination bespeaks a nature mysteriously blend- 
ing in its affections the finite and the infinite, and standing on the con- 
fines of both. 


This high aim, this uplifting habit of mind, this voice of 
authority, speaking from what is highest in the preacher to 
what is highest in us, as the loftiest mountains speak to one 
another over vast labyrinths of space, is a striking character- 
istic of these sermons. It will not do, however, for any 
one to asswme such an attitude. It must come from humility 
and loftiness of soul, from deep and grand experiences, from 
lowly living, and long habits of meditation on the greatest 
themes, and of communion with the greatest minds. The 
Italians have always regarded Dante, not merely as a poet, 
but as an inspired prophet, because his words gave assurance 
that he had personally gone down to the depths of hell, and 
thence upward through all possible stages of intellectual 
and moral experience to the highest heavens. It is only 
from a similar great experience that words such as we find 
in this volume can be spoken in simplicity and power. But 
here they are the easy and natural utterance of the author. 
They come to us with a momentum of theirown. We see 
in him an illustration of his words: — 


While we are intent on divine things, God accomplishes the human. 
We are always planning how we may govern and mould the world ‘accord- 
ing to our will; but he has made us susceptible of affections more power- 
ful than our will, passions beneath us that deliver us captive to Satan ; 
aspirations above us that lift us to Christ. These it is that surprise and 
disappoint our calculations, and snatch us off to ends other than our own. 
... These are the trembling strings of our nature on which his spirit has 
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but to breathe and play, to change the rhythm of history and deepen the 
music of humanity. 

What then do we gather from such experience? That the purest inspi. 
rations of men have other grounds than our secular life presents, and 
would lose their justification, were there nothing else; that it is they, 
nevertheless, that have led, and must ever lead, every worthy enterprise 
by which the world is ennobled and adorned ; that therefore, did we cease 
to trust them, did we let the world rule them in place of their claiming to 
rule the world, the very springs of improvement would decay; the 
progress we admire would turn to retrogression; and the present life, for 
which we make the costly sacrifice —the finite plot, reserved for such 
careful culture on condition of being screened from the infinite dews,— 
would become a waste of fallen foliage and rotting fruits. 


Often a whole sermon is contained in a single sentence. 
“The scepticism which men affect towards their higher 
inspirations is often not an honest doubt, but a guilty negli- 
gence; and is always a sign of narrow mind and defective 
wisdom.” Does not this sentence bring before us a whole 
class who might have been so much and who are so'little? 
In another. place, mention has been made of the extreme care 
bestowed on young children, especially in the families of the 
affluent, and of the falling away from these high aims on the 
part of parents as the children advance into life. How is the 
whole matter summed up with mild, but terrible severity in 
the concluding sentence of the following extract: — 


It is of all things the most melancholy to watch the moral clouding 
over of life’s early dawn; to trace the dim veil stealing over the artless 
look ; to notice how the earnest tone begins to leave the voice, and every 
worthy enthusiasm dies away into indifference; how it comes to be 
thought a fine thing to speak coolly of what is odious for its vice, and 
critically of what is awful for its beauty. Thus to see the young that had 
filled us with love and hope growing out of their simplicity and intuitive 
clearness, instead of maturing into depth and enlarging into greatness, is 
like the disappointing passage from the fresh spring to the mid-summer 
in the precincts of a large town, instead of in the open country and amid 
the breezy hills; the brilliant foliage, the joyous grass, the sportive light, 
fading in the one case into a dingy grimace of nature, ripening in the 
other into a massive fulness and splendor. Where this spoiling takes 
place, I believe it is because we mingle no reverence with our affection, 

‘and accept without awe the solemn trust of a child’s conscience. 


The omnipresence of religion, or the ease with which the 
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single-minded and the pure in heart may find it, is indicated 
by a single phrase: “ Why pry about to find the universal 
light?” “It [religious faith] is rather the first root of life 
than the last blossom of thought.” “Religion is born ere 
thought begins; it is re-born, when thought is consummated 
and enters into its glory.” The power and ease of a perfect 
self-surrender to the will of God are shown in a reference, as 
we suppose, to Florence Nightingale. And how much of 
the highest wisdom, as well as beauty and eloquence, there 
is in these grand sentences! — 


The spirit of highest heroism before men stands as a little child before 
the face of God. When the Christian lady, endowed with whatever is 
choicest in the gifts of nature and the enrichments of life, exchanges the 
cultivated home for the noisome hospital, pledges the highest accomplish- 
ments to the lowliest charities, carries gentle graces and clear faculty into 
the presence and service of wounded and fevered exiles, and lives only to 
see and do what few men, in their strength and hardihood, would dare 
approach, we ask ourselves with reverent wonder, how a resolution so 
magnanimous could declare itself at all, and how sacrifice,so costly can 
bear the constant drain. Perhaps the struggle we imagine never has been 
there. Perhaps the difficulty, the reluctance, the stern mustering of con- 
quering force, are all a dream. Perhaps there has only been a simple 
yielding up of self to the asking look of God, a dropping of all resistance, 
an acquiescence in the moulding touch and pressure of the divine will. 
The originality and greatness of such minds arise not from preternatural 
effort, but from unreserved surrender; they do not determine whither 
they will go, but only say, “ Yes,” whithersoever they are led; they do not 
fret to find the way or complain because they caruot trace it far, but, 
hand in hand with an everlasting Guide, set a foot of firm content on the 
next ground that he may show. Hence the quietude and evenness of all 
their ways, a certain gentle and solitary air that seems too mild to give 
out so much power, a half-mystic reserve whence strangely issues a rare 
organizing and administrative faculty. For it is the great marvel of the 
Christian character, that the completest self-sacrifice gives the completest 
self-possession ; that only the captive soul, which has flung her rights away, 
has all her powers free; and that simply to serve under the instant orders 
of the living God is the highest qualification for command. This is the 
meaning of that great saying of Cromwell’s, “One never mounts so high as 
when one knows not whither one is going” ; a saying which “the wise and 
prudent” scorned as a confession of blindness, but which reveals to sim- 
pler minds the deepest truth. 


We remember once to have heard a father say of his sons, 
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who were just leaving school: “I do not envy them their 
next few years while getting broken in to the vile uses of 
this world.” He had no doubt about the necessity of their 
being thus broken in. It was a fatal mistake. To such, 


and, indeed, to all parents, we would commend these better 
teachings : — 


« 

Do you plead the necessity, urged for so many questionable things, of 
giving the youth betimes “a knowledge of the world”? Aye; but of 
what “world”? for that is a large name, which covers several different 
things. Do you mean the crowd of contemporaries on the same level 
with himself, his equals or inferiors in principle and character, who by 
their tendencies and habits vote into existence the customs amid which 
he is to live? If so, you propose to bring him down to the average 
standard created by the mixed multitude of good and bad, to kill out 
every higher expostulation of the soul, and undo as he advances the hope- 
ful work of earlier years. No; be not afraid to scorn so poor an ambi- 
tion. Let him grow familiar with an elder and a better “world” than 
this; with the men of grander stature, who constitute the honor and 
lustre of history; who will rebuke in him all mean enclosure in the 
present and make him conscious of high communion with the past; who 
will kindle him with veneration for the nature given him to adorn; who 
will detain him in the company of the wise and holy, and touch him with 
shame, if he be not worthy of their society and kindred. The minds 
above him, the spirits of patriots and saints, martyrs of truth, apostles of 
righteousness,— these are the “world,” in the “knowledge” of which it 
is ennobling to excel, though it gives no passport to the assemblies of 
fashion, and supplies no key to the slang of frivolity. 


We should like to go on quoting from every sermon in 
the volume. But it is better for our readers to get them 
all. They will hardly find in it a page on which it will not 
do them good to pause, and ponder over some great truth, 
or some wise and beautiful suggestion. No one can make 
himself familiar with these pages, and bring their instruc- 
tions home to his daily thoughts and duties, without being 
enlarged and enriched by them. 

An English review, after speaking in high terms of the 
sermons, suggests that there is an undertone of sadness run- 
ning through them; and a friend, near at hand, has made a 
similar remark. We understand what is meant by the crit- 
icism, but do not think it is quite just. No one can read 
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Pascal’s Thoughts without seeing that there is an intense 
melancholy coloring the whole fabric. The religious writ- 
ings of Chateaubriand are also pervaded by a tone of mel- 
ancholy. Most of the poetry of Tennyson, and much of 
what our great household poet, Longfellow, has written, has 
around it an air of sadness, as if the problem or the expe- 
rience of life had thrown many shadows over the writers’ 
heart. The sermons of Frederic Maurice and the early ser- 
mons of Cardinal Newman have the same deep coloring in 
the atmosphere which pervades them. Most thoughtful 
men, who look upon the world with a high ideal of what 
life ought to be, and who see it as it is, feel something of a 
weight upon their minds. However deep and bright their 
faith in God, and in the possibilities of our humanity, may 
be, there is much in the world around them to awaken 
serious apprehensions and to keep down their spirits. In- 
deed, the more deeply we penetrate, with the eye of faith, 
into the capabilities of our nature, and see what provisions 
have been made in men’s hearts and the providence and 
grace of God to create for us a grander world here, and a 
life of transcendent goodness and joy hereafter, the more do 
we feel how far we come short of what we might be, and 
how sadly men everywhere are mistaking the true ends of 
life, and shutting themselves out from the richest virtues 
and the most substantial happiness. A habit of looking 
‘very seriously upon life is thus formed, especially with men 
of the finest organization and the deepest thought. What 
we have said of the sorrows of the Messiah may, to some 
extent, be applied to all those who enter most fully into his 
life, and who are most ably and faithfully carrying forward 
his work. The higher they rise above the world, the warmer 
their love is for their fellowmen; and the more intense their 
desire to do them good, the more painful is their sense of 
failure in what they would gladly do in the cause of truth 
and righteousness. They turn towards God with an infinite 
trust and joy. But as they look towards man, the very ele- 
vation of their thoughts causes them to see how much is 
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wanting, —how few there are to sympathize with them, — 
and a sense of isolation and loneliness comes over them. 
Something of this we see in the work before us. Men 
are not what the preacher would have them be. Words- 
worth, one of the most cheerful of poets, has given expres- 
sion to the same feeling in the noblest of his sonnets,— those 
on John Milton and on London Bridge. But it is not in a 
vein of sadness alone,—rather one of resolution and cour- 
age. So Dr. Martineau’s sermons are pervade by a most 
hopeful and healthful tone. Their philosophy and religion 
alike tend to encourage and inspire us. Even in the darkest 
problems of society, e.g., the treatment of the poor and 
degraded in our great cities, they by no means give way to 
despair. There is everywhere an unfaltering trust in the 
highest inspirations and enthusiasms when connected with a 
divine, source. The qualification is a vital one. “ Where 
there is no quieting perception of the Divine Presence in 
the world, the sense of justice, the indignation at wrong, 
sinks into a revolutionary passion. ... All human entbusi- 
asms, permitted to become ultimate and disown their divine 
subordination, invariably degenerate into restlessness and 
precipitation ; fret and chafe impatiently against the obsta- 
cles that stay their course, and where they cannot win a 
happy way, waste and corrode themselves with bitter scorns 
and vexations.” ‘ The first trace by which God marks his 
path across the soul is the new tenderness in every tint of 
pure affection, and the quicker movement in each work of 
kindly service. But this I do profoundly believe, — that all 
finite loves are only half-born, wandering in a poor twilight, 
unknowing of their peace and power, till they lie within 
the encompassing and glorifying love of God.” Over such 
enthusiasms and affections a shadow always rests, and it is, 
perhaps, the refusal to recognize them as safe helps or satis- 
fying comforts that seems to set many passages in these 
sermons to a minor key. But there is always shown to be 
a way out of them, and it would not be easy to find any- 
where passages of grander courage, more unfaltering hope- 
fulness, or a sublimer joy than occur in almost every one of 
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them. Even sorrow and darkness and apparent defeat have 
their songs of triumph at last : — 


The inspiration that descends on us from the past, and makes us heirs 
of accumulated thought and enriched affections,— from whom chiefly does 
it come? Is it from the uniformly happy and the untempted good? 
from those who have most realized the lot for which our sentient and 
intellectual instincts cry aloud? No; but from the central figures of the 
great tragedies of our humanity; from the conquerors of desolating mon- 
sters; from the creators of law and tamers of the people; from love 
beyond death, that carried its plaintive music to the shades; from the 
avengers of wrong; from the martyrs of right; from the missionaries of 
mercy; from the Pass of Thermopyle; from the Milvian Bridge; from 
the fires of Smithfield; from the waters of Solway; from the cross of 
Calvary. A world without a contingency or an agony could have no hero 
and no saint, and enable no Son of Man to discover that he was a Son of 
God. 


The strangely blending elements, which are here set forth 
as making up a Christian life or Christian community, go 
through so wide a range that sometimes, perhaps, the minor 
notes seem to predominate. In consequence-of the fulness 
and grandeur of the ideal there may seem to arise a feeling 


of despair about ever attaining to it. But in that very com- 
pleteness is to be the fulfilment of our noblest hopes and 
aspirations. After enumerating the great and widely differ- 
ent qualities needful to the just balance and perfection of 
character, Dr. Martineau adds : — 


If they are rarely harmonized, it is not for want of a visible ideal or of 
a fitting capacity. In Christ, at once the Son of Man and Son of God, 
they were blended without discord or interference,— the majesty and the 
meekness, the force for this world, the tender mingling with another, the 
percussion upon human evil and the melting into divine communion. And 
in the higher mind of us all the possibility exists of similarly blending all 
the seeming opposites that make up the equilibrium of goodness, and 
drawing into one nature the fair and happy contrasts that begin with 
distribution, only that mutual fascination may help them to union.... 
Are the graces of character never to have any vigor, or its vigor any 
grace? Are the heroes to be for ever rude, and the saints for ever sickly ? 
Not unless the cross is to be forgotten, and its very shadow to vanish 
from the earth. So long as it stands visible and fixes any venerating 
look, no poor fragment of spiritual good can ever content the conscience ; 
without aspiring to the whole, we fall at once from the disciple’s place ; 
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and when our all is done, we must still feel ourselves a great way off. 
To have neither restlessness nor apathy, but pass freely between energy 
and repose, at the call to act or the need to suffer; to bind the wounds 
without indulgence to the sins of men; to have no tears but those of pity; 
to utter no reproach but as the true interpreter of conscience; to send 
forth no cry that does not soften into prayer; to mingle with the beauty 
of the world, yet find it but the symbol of a more transcendent glory ; 
only brings us somewhat nearer to that marvellous life in which the con- 
tradictions of thought and the confiicts of feeling formed the very har- 
mony of a nature lifted into perfect peace. 


Perhaps this passage furnishes an illustration of the sad- 
ness and the joy which belong to almost every great Chris- 
tian soul, and a key to the remarkable book of life here 
before us. Its aims are too broad and too high to allow any | 
self-satisfaction, like that which belongs to the superficial 
converts of the hour. The Christian life, so understood, is 
a momentous enterprise. The fleeting excitements of the 
occasion, the story or the song or the preaching which calls 
forth sudden tears of penitence, the emotion generated by 
the continuou’ pressure of vast multitudes of men and 
women listening to passionate appeals, may bring on a crisis 
from which, as a beginning, new converts may go forward 
to great results. But in themselves, if they stop here, they 
are only an illusion. There must be growth in grace and 
knowledge as long as we live. There must ‘be expansion 
and comprehension, a blending and harmonizing of widely 
different elements, or there can be no true salvation. And 
here, as in the book before us, there are not merely anthems 
of victory, but, following close upon it, “the still, sad music 
of humanity,” calling us to lowly or painful duties; and then 
there are all the varying emotions, exertions, and experi- 
ences, which are needed to meet the widely varying emer- 
gencies of each day, to call out our inmost faculties, and 
combine into one rich and harmonious life the most widely 
diyerging qualities of mind and character. As helping to 
grander conceptions, firmer convictions, a clearer insight, 
and more affluent resources in the great work of building 
up and filling out a human life, thus leading to a larger, 
finer, more gracious, and more generous Christian culture, 
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few books can be more serviceable than this modest volume 
of sermons by Dr. Martineau. Our decided impression is 
that, in this great office, it deserves no subordinate place 
among the works of the poets and religious teachers whose 
names we love to remember as belonging to the truest bene- 
factors of our race. One step higher—a clearer recognition 
of the mind of Jesus rising into the field of “open vision,” 
and by conscious intercourse with the Infinite Spirit receiv- 
ing into itself the thought, the love, and the life of God, 
that so he might be indeed the one Mediator*between God 
and men—would take away the only limitation that we feel 
in its methods of inquiry, and make it, in its treatment of 
the greatest subjects, all that our hearts could desire. 


J. H. Morison. 
il 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


MR. MOODY AT THE TABERNACLE, 


Whatever may be the result of Mr. Moody’s work in Boston, 
it seems certain that he will not fail of an adequate and generous 
hearing. In the fourth week of his preaching, he speaks to over- 
flowing houses even while repeating the same discourses for dif- 
ferent audiences on the same day. The judgment of those who 
invited him and built the Tabernacle for his occupancy that there 
would be no lack of interest or numbers, is abundantly justified. 
The daily newspapers give full reports of the meetings, some of 
them printing in full all of Mr. Moody’s discourses and addresses, _ 
There was much misgiving at the outset, even within the limits 
of the inviting churches as to the value and permanent results of 
the movement, but there have been few public words of criticism 
spoken, and there is a disposition on all hands to treat it with 
respect, and to give cordial recognition to all good accomplished 
or attempted by it. This is as it should be. The sincere efforts 
of earnest Christian men, sanctioned and seconded, as in this case 
they are, by the united action of the various Orthodox bodies of 
this neighborhood, assume a significance entirely beyond that of 
the numbers which they bring together. 

Nor is this impression lessened by attendance upon the meet- 
ings. Within the Tabernacle, at least, there is no sense of 
unwholesome pressure or undue excitement. There is no vulgar 
clap-trap nor attempt to take one at unfair disadvantage. Mr. 
Moody is indeed energetic, fervid, sometimes almost violent in 
manner. He moves the feelings often by pathetic and telling 
anecdotes. But he is ordinarily direct, business-like, and practi- 
cal. His statements and appeals are for the most part the com- 
monplaces of Orthodox preaching; yet it is commonplace glowing 
with reality and enforced with keen shrewdness and strong sense. 
The underlying theology is littral Evangelicism, and Evangeli- 
cism of a crude and somewhat jumbled fashion; but there is a 
business-like directness and vigor in his constant appeals for prac- 
tical righteousness, for active religious effort for others, and for 
instant repentance and consecration to God. 
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There remains, indeed, some mystery as to the immense num- 
bers that gather day after day to listen to these appeals. Mr. 
Sunderland, in his recent vigorous and thorough, though ex- 
tremely severe book, Orthodoxy and Revivalism, attributes the 
success of Messrs. Moody and Sankey in previous revival efforts, 
largely to Mr. Moody’s honesty and sincerity, his warm nature 
and ready sympathy, his extraordinary power of believing, his 
tremendous earnestness, and his great popular gifts as a speaker. 
Mr. Sunderland goes on to ascribe, rightly we think, much of the 
attractiveness of the revival meetings to the singing of Mr. 
Sankey, and still more to the large, well-trained choir and stirring 
congregational singing which has been carefully provided in every 
place; and, finally, attributes no small share of the success to 
shrewd business management, and to the active endorsement and 
assistance of the churches of the large religious bodies. That the 
churches of Boston having invited Mr. Moody to come here 
should do all in their power to make his coming an event to be 
remembered, was to be expected; and that Mr. Moody’s keen 
business sense should have effectively arranged and advertised 
the movement is creditable to his religious purpose as well as to 
his sagacity. The advertising has certainly been very thorough, 
and in some respects distasteful and oppressive to us; but Mr. 
Moody’s work could not begin until attention was drawn to it, 
and to say that he succeeds is to say that he is not fastidious. 

One of the things to be learned from this revival is that to gain 
ends in religion as elsewhere, we must use means. The thorough 
organization and clear business sense in this movement are to be 
admired. Nothing is omitted which can make effective the work, 
and bring about the ends desired. “Apart from all other ques- 
tions, this is something to be commended. Men who are practi- 
cal elsewhere are too frequently unpractical in religion. We 
Unitarians especially need to be taught that the kingdom of 
heaven is to be advanced by the same energy, activity, and en- 
terprise that are effective in all efforts. 

There are two ways in which a revival may begin. It may start 
out of a general impulse or feeling, coming from no man or 
church in particular, but taking possession of many minds and 
seeming to pervade the community. The revival of twenty years 
ago was of this kind. No one could tell jist how or why it began 
then. Providential events often help to bring about such a 
revival, or the results of many years of religious teaching and 
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preaching culminate in a new interest, a forward movement. 
Because men cannot see just what lies back of it, they say that is 
providential or divine. And so it is, since all events are provi- 
dential, and the strength of every good impulse is divine, if God 
is the source of all goodness. But no more divine or providen- 
tial than the other kind of revival which is set on foot by the 
special efforts of earnest Christian men. If a work is a good one, 
it is no drawback to it that it has been determined on and care- 
fully laid out beforehand, and is systematically pursued. With- 
out doubting the direct action of God’s spirit on the hearts of 
men, we know that He moves our souls largely through the souls 
of other men. A revival is no less God’s work because it is also 
man’s work. There is something of superstition in supposing that 
a religious movement must spring up spontaneously, or in some 
mysterious manner, in order to be genuine. In the Book of Acts, 
we see that the churches in Asia and Macedonia were founded by 
the courageous, persistent efforts of missionary preachers; and yet 
we read that it was the Holy Spirit which said: “Separate me 
Barnabus and Paul for this work.” The churches in Corinth, 
Thessalonica, and Ephesus were none the less divinely founded 
because Paul preached to them Jesus and the Resurrection, than 
they would have been if their members had all been suddenly 
and surprisingly converted as Paul himself was on the way to 
Damascus. ; 

Another thing to be learned from the work of Mr. Moody is 
the value of courage and earnestness in religion. He goes straight 
forward to do his work with the whole mind and the whole heart. 
He is troubled by none of the conventionalities which do so much 
to enfeeble many men. He has learned how to reach multitudes 
of men, and has no scruple in using the means that will reach 
them. He believes his work to be all-important, knows the con- 
ditions under which it can be done, and insists on those condi- 
tions. It is not a spasmodic effort, a temporary or partial interest 
with him, it is the work which he follows from year to year. 
Like Paul at Corinth, he seems determined literally to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. This directness and 
straightforward energy are not so common as they should be 
among religious men in religious effort. They may lead to nar- 
rowness, but they insure concentration, and are the spring of suc- 
cess. It is a lesson which all religious men, and especially all 
religious teachers, would do well to take to heart. 
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But the causes of Mr. Moody’s success, here and elsewhere, 
would not be adequately stated in any enumeration which leaves 
out the reality of religion and the desire men have to assure them- 
selves of its reality. The way in which the hearts of men are 
turned together to hear any new word or seek ‘any new light 
shows how deep is the sense of religious need. Mr. Moody’s 
directness, earnestness, and homely strength, too, help to make 
the impression of a great work he is set to do, of a great truth he 
is trying to communicate. And unless one is entirely faithless in 
regard to all religious truth, he cannot fail in this great movement 
of multitudes to seek religious help and light to be profoundly 
impressed with the tremendous interests that humanity has in- 
volved in the questions of God, duty, and eteynity. 

Even the forms of Christianity which seem to us very erroneous 
have a wonderful vitality. No form of it that does not hold some 
measure of the water of life that refreshes some thirsty souls. 
We have this treasure, as St. Paul says, in earthen vessels, and 
the vessels contain often a great deal besides the treasure, a great 
many opinions that are false, a great many usages that are useless 
and absurd. But Christian righteousness and Christian love 
abide in all the forms. At least we can say this of the form of 
Christianity which Mr. Moody preaches. The Divine mercy and 
the Divine call to holiness remain, however imperfectly con- 
ceived, yet clearly and strongly set forth, and the theories which 
the reason rejects do not prevent the acceptance of the substance 
which reason and conscience approve, and the heart craves. 

One thing, indeed, Mr. Moody is sure, sooner or later, to find 
out, and this is that sympathy with his purpose, and even codépera- 
tion with his work, will not always imply acceptance of his views 
or indorsement of his conception of salvation. Many will be 
impressed by his practical appeals, and rejoice in his earnestness 
and the spirit of work which possesses him, to whom some of his 
statements of doctrine will seem absurd and even shocking. * He 
will find many ready to believe in God’s love and accept God’s 
call, who cannot in the least make real to their minds his doctrine 
of the transfer of the guilt and penalty of sin, or share at all his 
conviction that Christianity will lose its authority if the accounts 
of creation in six days be abandoned, or the story of Jonah be 
resolved into poetry or myth. There is a good deal of vital and 
vigorous believing that holds by the substance and not by the 
accidents or antecedents of Christianity. 
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We think it evident, too, that on any theory of its value the 
work of Mr. Moody assumes in many minds a degree of impor- 
tance which relatively does not belong to it. The large number 
of clergymen and excellent lay people who frequent the Taberna- 
cle, and meekly take the rebukes which he pointedly and con- 
stantly administers to the churches for their inefficiency and sloth, 
know very well that there are other ways of Christian influence 
and appeal besides the peremptory and insistent ones which he 
believes in, and that after he is gone there will be a long process 
of sifting and training to be gone through in which many of the 
apparent results of these months will be severely tested and 
largely reduced. They know, too, that it is the influence of 
character and tested worth, the witness of righteous, kindly, and 
earnest Christian lives, that will be most convincing of the reality 
of religion, and most persuasive to its reception. The crowds at 
the Tabernacle have their attention called to some of the primary 
and practical religious duties, and here and there one will be per- 
suaded to abandon evil courses and to begin a consecrated life 
through the appeals there- made. Possibly, though this is not at 
present indicated, a tide of sympathy and strong religious feeling 
will make it easy for multitudes to form and avow a religious 
purpose. But the constant agencies of Christian instruction and 
worship will be needed all the same, to fix all the sudden resolves, 
to deepen and direct all the crude convictions, to follow up the 
spent momentum of the primal impulse with deeper, higher, 
and juster instruction, and in the ceasing of the special agen- 
cies, on the ebbing of the tide that always follows the inflow in 
even the most wholesome religious excitements, to still carry on 
the work of religious instruction and appeal, keep the standard of 
Christian duty still advanced, and the fire of devotion still burn- 
ing. “he kingdom of heaven comes not with observation, and 
the * dfast and sober work in more quiet places outweighs the 
work done with stress and haste among the throngs of the Taber- 
nacle. The revivalist does his work and retires; but while he comes 
and goes, the great religious agencies of the community work on, 
sowing and tending and reaping and winnowing, rejoicing in 
every new helper, however partial and crude his work, assured 
that all genuine interest, all movement of thought in religion 
must tend, under the free conditions of our intellectual and spirit- 
ual life, to promote in the end just Christian thinking and worthy 
Christian living in the community. 
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It is easy to criticise the method of Mr. Moody, to point out 
frequent absurdities and contradictions in his statements, to con- 
demn the somewhat coarse and commercial conception of Chris- 
tianity which underlies his preaching, to deplore the lack of 
breadth and spiritual elevation which characterizes his work. 
And, doubtless, there is a time to make distinctions, and it may 
not be the least beneficent result of this revival movement that it 
will make the obsoleteness of many doctrines which the churches 
implicitly hold, but which have fallen into the background of 
preaching and belief, more apparent in the more serious and 
thoughtful discussion that is sure to follow the awakened interest 
in religious themes. We have no fears for Liberal Christianity 
in such a discussion if its advocates are but faithful to what we 
cannot help regarding as their opportunity; but we have felt that 
the first duty for them is a-generous and cordial recognition of 
the purpose and work of those who are seeking by ways they 
cannot join in to advance righteousness, and move men to renewal 
of Christian faith and life. 


A. L. MONTANDON. 


On a beautiful Sunday in the month of May, 1854, I went to 
the Church of the Oratoire in Paris, in the hope of hearing a 
pulpit orator at that time at the height of his fame and his power, 
the elder Athanase Coquerel. I was disappointed at seeing in 
reading-desk a man wholly different in feature, in form, in voice, 
and manner from the idea that I had of Coquerel, but was 
relieved when my neighbor in the seat informed me that this was 
“Pastor Montandon,” — the name spoken in a tone which seemed 
to say that the man was much beloved. There was a saintliness 
in his smile, a sweet cadence in his rather quiet delivery, which 
made the commonplace ideas of his discourse attractive and 
effective. He had evident hold of his congregation. And when at 
the close of the service, half of the congregation, men and women 
and little children waited to greet him and take him by the hand, 
I was reminded of the Sundays in the old West Church in Boston, 
when good Dr. Lowell came down from his pulpit and left his 
benediction upon the waiting throng. But Montandon, as a man, 
reminded me more of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, who was a kindred 
spirit in his philanthropy and his heart of charity. This good 
man has just died, at an advanced age, and the liberal party of 
the French Protestant Church mourn the loss of one who stood 
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by them as their friend, though he did not share their heresies. 
Montandon was always a believer, and had none of the critical 
temper which questions dear and reverend traditions. His ser- 
mons had the Evangelical flavor, so far as they were doctrinal. 
But he did not care to strive, and he had no spirit of exclusion. 
He did not ask that all his brethren should see with his eyes or 
retain his prejudice. No radical could be firmer in defending the 
right of the radicals to fair treatment and just copsideration in 
the Church of their fathers. Practical Christianity was to him 
more than dogma, more ‘than religious science. His soul had no 
malice, and no sympathy with bigotry in any form. He moved 
in the streets of Paris like an angel of mercy. That was the 
term applied to him by the younger Coquerel, very far apart from 
him in opinion, and very unlike him in the style of persuasion. 
For an example of the Christian graces, the Church of Paris could 
always show this faithful pastor, so humble, so modest, so kind in 
his address, so guileless in word and look, so beaming in the 
Sunday-school, so absolutely faithful in all things according to 
the measure of his strength. The fine tribute paid to Montan- 
don, in the Renaissance of December 29, only repeats what I 
heard more than one person say of this Christian pastor more 
than twenty years ago, when his eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated. The Liberal Church of France cannot afford to 
lose such men. 


Cc. H. B. 





It is now three years since the Rev. Charles Lowe undertook 
the conduct of this Review,—an enterprise to which he brought 
all the energy and wisdom of his earnest and practical nature, but 
which in a few months fell from his hands. We are sure that 
many of those who cherish his memory will be glad to read an 
. extract from one of his unpublished sermons which seems to us 
full of weighty and timely words :— 


WHAT MUST I DO TO BE SAVED? 


The work of religious instruction never comes nearer to what is its 
proper and peculiar sphere than when it attempts, as I propose now to 
do, to answer this question of the heart by some practical and easily- 
applied directions. 

And first of all let it be clearly understood what the term salvation 
implies. For it is an erroneous view of this that has led to mistaken 
methods of attaining it. When men imagine it to be simply a release 
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from some dreaded consequences of sin, or the gaining of some blessing to 
be hereafter awarded, independent of the consideration of what they 
themselves are, it is no wonder that they should be willing to believe in 
the efficacy of any plan that might be proposed, however little they might 
see the connection of it with what they desire to effect, feeling that the 
result is to be gained by some mysterious prevailing with Him who has the 
boon to give. Let them once realize that salvation means the purification 
from sin itself, and they will see that nothing can secure it that does not 
promote their own spiritual growth. 

But even among those who rightly apprehend the true meaning of sal- 
vation, there is a singular vagueness and want of well-directed method in 
the efforts to attain that in which the true salvation consists,— salvation 
from sin. They seem to expect that the various elements of purity, devo- 
tion, trust, and love in which the Christian character consists are to be 
wrought out by some sudden act of will, or by the mere experience of 
penitence and contrition or pious desires, or perhaps imparted from with- 
out, independent of any action of the soul itself. Whereas, there are 
regular and constant laws by which these qualities are developed and 
increased. And it is only by judicious labor in conjunction with these 
laws that the desired culture can be advanced. To illustrate this will be 
the purpose of this discourse. 

It needs but a moment’s reflection upon every one’s experience of 
human life to recognize the existence of these established laws of spiritual 
growth. They are precisely analogous to the laws which govern the 
body’s life and health. If we take into the body wholesome, nutritious 
food, it thrives and is sound. If we take what is poisonous we suffer. 
If*we expose it to unfavorable influences it is injured. So, in regard to 
the soul. Who does not know that if it is exposed to one kind of influ- 
ences it is improved and purified and strengthened, while ly others it is 
debased and defiled? Moreover, this happens—to the soul as to the 
. body—not by chance, but according to a fixed and unvarying law. A 
child placed under certain pernicious influences, will be fearfully sure to 
grow up in vice. With one kind of circumstances, his character will 
probably be effeminate; with others, strong and full of energy. Some 
kinds of occupation or experiences cherish worldliness and pride; others 
humility and devotion. How many of the moral differences between us 
and those in the lowest depths of crime are the result of the difference in 
the circumstances of our positions! 

It is startling to think of the extent to which this observation may be 
carried out. It almost seems at times as though we were, as some have 
maintained, mere creatures of circumstances drifted on to good or evil, 
according to the direction of the current, by influences independent of 
our own effort and will. To be sure something speaks within, telling us 
that our will is our own, that there are none of these influences which we 
may not resist. But then this consciousness, on the other hand, can never 
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do away with the fact that such influences have immense power, and that 
the effect is determined by a fixed and certain law. What the will can 
do is not to alter or annul this law, but only, knowing the law, to turn it 
to account. 

From this consideration there follow two obvious precepts of the 
utmost importance and of constant application in ptt with the 
discipline of life. 

They refer to the two different classes of circumstances to which we 
are exposed. 

1. There is a class of circumstances which are inevitable, and happen 
to us quite independently of our will.. Among these are many of the 
most important of the elements which make up the texture of our life. 
Our parentage, our early circumstances, the examples that are before us, 
good and bad, health or sickness, and our own temperament and organi- 
zation,— all these are appointed for us, and we have no voluntary part in 
determining them. 9 

2. Other circumstances do depend on ourselves, the company we keep, 
the business we follow, the books we read, the connections we form,— 
these and innumerable other of the most important agencies that enter 
into the discipline of life, are all more or less, and some of them entirely, 
within our own control. We can change and modify them, or avoid 
them, or put ourselves more directly in their way. 

With regard to the circumstances of the first class which come to us 
independently of our own volitions, our care can only be to accept them 
and so to use them that they may best tend to our improvement. Some 
of them are good and produce upon us a wholesome influence. These are 
among the gifts for the use of which we are to render an account. We 
are not only passively to allow them to act upon us as the sunlight and 
rain upon the plant, but we ought, with careful pains, to put ourselves as 
much as possible in their way, to remove everything that would obstruct 
their influence, and so to make the most of them, just as the gardener, 
while he does not expect to change or increase the power which sun and 
rain have upon his plants, yet uses diligent care to arrange them so that 
these agencies may work most favorably. 

But there are some of the circumstances appointed us which are harm- 
ful to the soul. These also must we accept, and must not waste our 
time in lamenting, for we cannot alter or remove them. But there is 
something that we can do, and this constitutes a great part of the disci- 
pline of life. 

They are, e. g., the corrupting influences of the society or the position 
in which we find ourselves placed, the peculiar temptations of our lot, 
whether, poverty or riches, for each has its own. These corrupting influ- 
enees, inevitably, and by an established law, work injury upon the soul, 
and no virtuous desire can prevent it. Shall we, then, give way to inert 
submission, and, casting off all feeling of responsibility, say that the con- 
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sequent imperfections of our moral nature were caused by circumstances 
beyond our control, and, therefore, we deserve no blame? Learn again 
from the gardener as he tends his plants. How often come upon them the 
pelting storm or the withering heat or the destroying blight! He cannot 
by any process alter the effect of these agencies if once they act upon the 
plant; but he protects the plant from them, or counteracts their influence 
by other agencies which are at his command, and so it is saved from 
harm. Precisely so are we able to shield ourselves from the moral injury 
that would be done by the storm or blight or scorching heat that life’s 
discipline may bring. 

We may be by necessity thrown among scenes of worldliness wheré 
everything tends to stifle the devout affections and turn the thoughts 
away from God. It is not for us by any direct act of the will to say that 
these shall not cause in us a spiritual drought, any more than for the 
gardener to say that the burning sun shall not cause his flowers to droop. 
But as he remedies the evil by watering the plant, so may we, by the use 
of all the means of devotion, by the summoning of holy thoughts, protect 
ourselves amid the worst of circumstances, and keep the soul still healthy 
and unharmed. 

Oftentimes the same events and circumstances have power both for 
harm and for good. And while without careful heed the harmful influ- 
ences might prevail; with such heed the effect shall be only beneficial 
The storm that would prostrate and kill also has effect to make sturdy’ 
and vigorous the plant on which it falls. So poverty and adversity may 
tend to crush and enfeeble the soul by the anxieties with which they load 
it, and the drudgery they compel it to endure. Yet, rightly met, what 
more efficient ministers to cheerful patience, fortitude, calmness, disinter- 
estedness, and love? 

Prosperity, on the other hand, may tend to make one proud and arro- 
gant, self-sufficient and self-indulgent; but when rightly accepted and 
improved, what more excellent school for moderation, modesty, gratitude, 
and forbearance and charity? Sickness tends to produce irritability and 
selfishness and timidity; but it also may, as we all have seen, be made 
the best of all experiences for mildness and gentleness and trust. 

So may all things, however adverse, “work together for good to them 
that love God.” Not because for them the laws of cause and effect are 
changed, but because by a wise and prayerful use, guided by holy princi- 
ples and pious desires, they fortify themselves against the evil which they 
contain, and lay themselves open to their good. Evil itself becomes a 
helper, if in order to resist it we are made to avail ourselves more reso- 
lutely of the means by which we are strengthened and armed. 

It is not necessary to illustrate this any farther. Enough has been said 
to indicate a precept of obvious practical importance in regard to the 
management of those accidents of circumstance or lot, whose existence 
does not depend upon ourselves. 
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But now let us in the next place consider those which we can control. 
In reference to these, a very different course will be necessary. The very 
statement of the case is sufficient to make the direction at once plainly 
perceived. 

We have first the vast and undeniable influence of circumstances on 
the character and the fact that this effect is determined by an unalterable 
law. And then, second, the fact that these circumstances are, many of 
them, to be chosen by ourselves. Is it not at once suggested that herein 
is a means put into our hands of the utmost importance? 

To a certain slight degree this suggestion is generally recognized and 
applied. Thus when a young man exhibits some bad trait of character to 
a very alarming degree, it is not uncommon for his parents to endeavor 
to place him under influences which they may deem suitable to counter- 
act his tendencies and draw out other qualities of his nature. The wis- 
dom of such a course is obvious, and the antecedent reasonableness of it 
is amply verified by the frequently observed success of its results. But 
how little use is made of this agency when we consider the great extent 
to which it might be used! Why is it not constantly employed in the 
daily work of self-culture in which we profess to be engaged? 

We have, e. g., a certain fault or defect which we wish to remedy, and 
we try, perhaps, by constant watchfulness and effort to correct it. We do 
so by repeated, successive exercise of the will in opposition to it, till it is 
overcome, or we are wearied in the attempt. 

Instead of this, how much wiser and easier a method, if we know that 
certain influences of position or intercourse or employment are likely to 
produce in us just the change we desire,— simply to put ourselves under 
such influences and let them do the work! You have known a young 
man’s natural timidity to be overcome by his being sent to sea; or his 
habits of indolence or procrastination corrected by the influence of a mer- 
cantile occupation. There are at your command, in the ordinary course 
of your lives, countless expedients which might seem trifling but for the 
result to be gained, whereby the influences about us may be turned to 
our aid in the culture of our souls. 

I know that .many objections will be raised when such a method of 
culture is proposed. Thus it will be said: This is a very mechanical way 
of promoting spiritual advancement; and again: It is throwing the work 
off from ourselves and having it done for us by influences in the opera- 
tion of which there is no merit of our own. 

It is true that in the working of these influences.upon us there is no 
merit of ourown. But what we are aiming at is not the credit for meri- 
torious action, but the calm and serious work of improving and purifying 
and deyeloping our souls. The question for us is not how have you con- 
quered your sins and gained habits and principles of virtue, but have you 
conquered them, and are you virtuous and pure? Once let us but feel 
solemnly enough the importance of this culture and its difficulty, and we 
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shall learn that none of the means by which it is aided are to be rejected 
or despised. 

Allow me in conclusion barely to present one example of both points of 
this direction in regard to the controllable influences that may suggest 
numberless more of which our daily experience is full. It will show that 
the rule is not altogether easy to pursue, but will often call for the high- 
est exercise of self-denial and effort, 2s it will demand perpetual watchful- 
ness and care. 

1. Of those influences whose tendency is evil, I choose an illustration, 
* the simplest and most readily suggested and of most constant occurrence. 
Take some one of the common amusements and engagements of your 
social life. Ido not by any means declare that these are all or many of 
them evil or improper in themselves; but does not some one or other of 
them come instantly to your mind, when you bethink yourself, as a hin- 
drance to your spiritual growth? Fix your mind upon it and see how 
our principle will apply. You know that however innocent it may be in 
itself or for others, for you it is injurious; its effect is to dissipate your 
thoughts, to make you less seriously disposed, to encourage some habits 
and tastes which are already too prominent, and to interfere with the 
culture of other qualities which you need to increase. 

Then, as you value your soul, let it be given up, cost what it may. It 
may be that in it you would lose something which you very much enjoy; 
but it is an enjoyment which you cannot afford if it is at the expense of 
your spiritual good. To renounce it may bring upon you the remarks of 
others. They may try to persuade you that it is an innocent and profita- 
ble amusement. For them it may be, but it is not so for you. And 
however difficult it may be, and however unreasonable it may seem, there 
is only one rule to observe, and that is to renounce everything, however 

Yes; “cut off the right hand 
or pluck out the right eye, if they cause you to offend.” 

2. On the other hand, there are occasions which we have always found 
productive of a salutary effect. Thus, perhaps, it is the hardest of all 
things for us, amid the distractions of outward life, to preserve a devo- 
tional frame; but we have found that the reading of certain books, or 
conversation with certain persons, or visiting certain places, or joining in 
a certain service, always tends to promote it, and always does us good. 
Then, as we value our spiritual welfare, shall we multiply such occasions 
as opportunity may serve. Not merely take them when they come, but 
seek them out. They are among the means offered us, and to embrace 
and to improve them should be our constant care. Presume not te com- 
plain again of the difficulty of prayer, when experience has made known to 
you these easy modes by which the difficulty may be overcome. By-and- 
by, when the cry is made, “Behold the bridegroom cometh!” it will be 
no excuse for.our want of readiness to meet him, that there is no oil in 
our vessels, and our lamps are gone out, when we knew tbat the stores 
were near where we might have gone to buy. 
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Take these hints and apply them to that~great work which is the high- 
est business of our lives. It is, however, but a partial answer to the 
question which every one df us has at some time asked with feelings of 
real concern,— “ What must I do to be saved?” Let, therefore, this ques- 
tion itself be cherished in the heart, and let it lead to continually new 
suggestions. Above all, let us never forget the admission which the 
question implies, that we know there is something to be done. Let us 
heed the precept of the Apostle which speaks to us not only in the begin- 
ning, but at every stage of our progress: “ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” Encouraged to labor the more, not induced to" 
rest, by the assurance which he adds, that “it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do.” 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE AWAKENING. 


The position of our Unitarian Church, in looking at this great 
public movement from the outside, we trust is not merely a cold 
gnd critical one. Although our methods of religious work are so 
different from those of the revivalists that it would be impossible 
for them to ask us to labor with them, and unwise in us to 
attempt any such thing, we hope this great excitement of men’s 
minds on the subject of religion is not lost upon us, but that it is 
arousing us to more zeal, self-sacrifice, and faith in our own fields 
of labor, and awakening our young people to a new consciousness of 
what they ought to be, as children born into the Church of Christ, 
who have never been told that they hate God, and who need no 
violent conversion, but a calm and solemn surrender of their loyal 
souls to their Creator, and to the work of their Master Jesus 
Christ. 

In some respects we have the advantage of the other ministe- 
rial brethren and societies in and around Boston, because we can 
get the good of this revival work, without being responsible for 
its defects; whereas, they, and especially their people, are under 
a good deal of high-pressure, which cannot be altogether healthful, 
and which we do not believe they can all approve themselves. 
As one illustration of this, we will mention the fact that a large 
number of Sunday-school teachers pledged themselves, as we 
pledge a society for money, to convert one, at least, of each class 
before the next Sunday. This, like a good deal of the talk of the 
meetings, seems to bring discredit upon those calm and steady 
workers in many Orthodox churches, who are building up slowly 
Christian characters in their classes. 
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We must say that there has been very little said that is antag- 
onistic towards us or other denominations, and we bless God when 
revivals make men and women forget their quarrels and forgive 
each other; when sons love their old mothers, and wives are tender 
to their husbands, and parents more thoughtful for their children; 
and though Mr. Moody says he doesn’t care a snap for a drunk- 
ard’s signing the pledge unless he is converted (after his, Mr. 
Moody’s, fashion), he is glad anyhow, we think, to stop men from 
drinking; and we trust he believes that the honest and tempted 
man who says to himself, “ Touch not, taste not, handle not,” may 
seek and find help from the great Father, although he may never 
have entered the inquiry-room. 

Our ministers are everywhere giving us in our churches earnest 
and devout sermons prompted by this revival, and it will be our 
own fault if we are not revived to more faithfulness and love, as 
workers in the vineyard of our Master. 

Our Universalist brethren are doing the same thing. Their 
minds naturally turn upon the doctrine of everlasting punishment, 
which, it must be acknowledged, is a tremendous engine in the 
hands of the revivalists, by which they work such speedy results. 
The Universalists have struck sturdy blows at this doctrine, still 
found in the Prayer-book and creeds, gnd they do it so well that 
we leave it to them. They cannot print anything any better than 
a little poem in a recent number of the New Covenant, Chicago, 
copied from the Pall Mall Gazette. It made the water come to 
our eyes, and we give it here: — 


THE TOYS. 


“ My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him, and dismissed, 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed; 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For on a table drawn beside his head, 
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He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters, and a red-veined stone, 

A piece of glass, abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with blue-bells, 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 

So, when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept and said: 

Ah! when at last we lie with trancéd breath, 
Not vexing Thee in death, 

And Thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave thy wrath, and say: 
‘T will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 


THINGS ABROAD. 


The Unitarian Herald is devoting a column of its sheet to 
Sunday-school work. Varous articles have been contributed by 
different writers, and many of the thoughts presented have been 
wise and stimulating ones. One writer rather amuses us by some 
of his cut-and-dried theories in regard to the different ways of 
treating girls and boys. “Girls, as a whole,” he says, “will be 
rather dull,—interested in other things rather than in book- 
learning and instruction, and so requiring greater patience and 
perseverance and adaptation on the part of the teacher; while the 
majority of the boys will be quick at receiving instruction,” etc., 
etc. This is contrary to all experience in American Sunday- 
schools, and day-schools even. The writer goes on to say that “a 
marked difference may be observed in the kind of illustration 
which boys and girls severally require. Boys need such as touch 
their sense of admiration and wonder; girls are best influenced 
by those which reach their sensibilities and affections, such as a 
strong hearty boy will call ‘rather soft’ [The italics are the 
writer’s.] Tell a boy of some great exploit; tell a girl of some 
scene of trouble. To boys, Jesus Christ is a noble hero; to girls, 
Jesus Christ is a suffering friend.” This is all a preconceived 
notion, and reminds us of precisely the same kind of arguments 
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which some men use against women-suffrage, when they talk 
pathetically about woman’s place being by the fireside, and not at 
the polls. There are, undoubtedly, differences between the 
natures of boys and girls, and men and women; but we must 
be careful how our loose generalizations run clear of all partic- 
ulars, and petrify themselves into narrow theories. Boys and girls 
are best treated as human beings, and the wants or aspirations 
peculiar to their sex will take care of themselves. Sexes with 
them are continually intermingling their characteristics, as with 
men and women. We remember the girl in Kavanagh who 
“always did hate the moon.” We know another girl of fifteen 
years, of fine depth of feeling, who says she detests poetry, and 
declares she always will. Many of us know boys who cannot be 
aroused with logic or argument, but who will rub their coat- 
sleeves over their eyes at any affecting story. 

Another contributor takes up this question in a second number, 
and answers the writer very well from the other side of the ques- 
tion, in regard to the receptivity of girls and boys. We have not 
this paper by us now, but we have a former number which con- 
tains some earnest words about the personal and religious influ- 
ence of the teacher over the daily lives of the pupils. We quote 
a passage from this article : — 


In the younger classes, and indeed for all, one simple thing is necessary : 
a kindly and loving recognition by the teacher in all the accidental meet- 
ings of the week. This is perhaps not often wilfully neglected; but it 
becomes a grievous injury to a teacher’s influence when, by habit or 
absence of mind, he comes to pass his children by unnoticed; a simple 
and kind word are not little things to little folk; they are just the heart- 
openers and heart-binders which no true teacher can afford to neglect. 

But the point we are most anxious to suggest to earnest thought is 
this: the relations of the Sunday are almost wholly relations to a class ; 
we deal with it as a whole; each one is lost in the idea of the class. Now, 
cannot the week-day be relations to the individual? 

The thing now so greatly demanded in Christian work is personal deal- 
ing with individuals in regard to religious things,— the earnest pressing 
of the duties of decision and consecration upon others with all the influ- 
ence of our friendship and relationship. There is more truth, and better 
truth, recognized in our day than ever before in the world’s history, but 
it is too much truth left to itself to win its way as it can; not pressed 
home on men, urged with all the personal force of constraining love. And 
this applies also to our Sunday-schools; never was their machinery so 
efficient; but many of us think that more good people spoke to us in our 
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young days about divine things than we can hear of now. Many of us 


long to have proved the power of “the cords of love and bands of a 
man.” 


What then can we as teachers do in this matter? Practical modes of 
working out any right principle or duty are always best left to the skill 
and arrangement of those in whose hands the duty rests. Many teachers 
have solved the difficulty, and found the occasion for the “words fitly 
spoken ” which God has blessed. Many are sadly mourning over fruitless 
labor, because they have never really tested and tried whether some of 
the ears were not ripened ready for the reaper. Let me urge most affec- 
tionately and earnestly upon my fellow-teachers the exercise of a holy 
ingenuity in the effort to find how they may serve the Master by their 
week-day relations with their class. 


THE FRENCH CHURCH. 


M. de Pressensé has been writing a series of letters to the 
Christian World in England, which show us how the Church 
difficulties look from the orthodox side of the question. M. de 
Pressensé, as our readers doubtless know, is a conspicuous 
preacher in Paris, and although he has not that moving eloquence 
which characterizes M. Bersier, he is a man whose opinion carries 
great weight with it among his co-workers. 

We cannot say that these letters, as far as we have read them, 
have taken very strong hold upon us. They are cold. A man 
may write pretty hard things of our opinions, but if he grasps us 
by the hand and says, “ You are all wrong, but you are leading a 
good life, and doing good in the world in spite of your errors,” 
we are won by him; and, although we may not be brought to 
agree with him, we see, also, and respect his work from his own 
stand-point. But M. de Pressensé does neither the one nor the 
other. He has a certain sense of judicial and ecclesiastical right 
and wishes the Church could have come to an equitable division 
reeognized by the law; but even here, although he wants justice 
done, he is helped along in his desire for a fair division, by his 
eagerness to get rid of the liberal party, and wash his hands, 
ecclesiastically, of their heresies. 

He begins by speaking of the “development in the churches of 
‘rationalism’ in all its phases,— from Unitarianism which accepts 
the miraculous, to the vaguest Deism which ignores all revelation, 
and is, in fact, not different from pure philosophy.” He goes on 
to say how in times of indifference there may have been an 
appearance of religious unity in the Church; but at such a crisis 
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as this the pastors are aroused, and must defend what they 
believe to be divine truths. Here comes the union of Church and 
State. The evangelical party is “bound face to face with a 
corpse” unless it rejects the gifts and protection of the State. 
The comparison of a corpse is not a happy one, as far as the 
“Liberals” are concerned, for the difficulty is that they ap- 
pear to be too much alive. As far as the State goes, we 
suppose its action may be considered rather dead. That is, the 
State doesn’t trouble her head much about doctrines, any more 
than Gallio did with the Apostles’ heresies; but she rubs her eyes 
when the combatants start her up on these questions, and is 
determined to have fair play. M. de Pressensé would evidently 
like to have a separation take place. We are not sure whether 
his own society in Paris has individually seceded from the 
National Church or not, like that of M. Bersier; but we have had 
an opportunity of seeing the workings of the Free Church and 
State Church in Switzerland, and have observed that although 
the Free Church there, as in Scotland, is more wide-awake and 
zealous than the Old Church, it is narrower in its doctrines and 
policy. 

M. de Pressensé then speaks of their giorious past, and their 
adherence through all persecutions, not only to the unity of the 
faith, but also “to that noble synodal organization which bears 
the stamp of the genius of Calvin.” . .. The revival of the sessions 
of this venerable Synod is, in fact, if we understand it aright, the 
very cause of the crisis. If it had been suffered to sleep in peace, 
enough Christianity would have been preached to redeem the 
Church, and the Orthodox would have been saved, perhaps, from 
going to the extreme of orthodoxy, and the Unitarians from the ~ 
extreme of rationalism. But all these great ebullitions show the 
march of humanity, and much as we may regret individual asperi- 
ties and dogmatism, God’s truth will work its way to light and be 
accepted by that broad middle-ground of believers who are found 
everywhere in the Christian Church, both Orthodox and Liberal, 
M. de Pressensé goes on to speak of the “great despot [Napoleon] 
who endeavored to bring within his grasp all the religious 
forces of the nation,” depriving the Reformed Church of its 
Synods, establishing Consistories, and making wealth an undue 
power in the Church. Then came deadness and demoralization. 
After that “the rationalism which though it recognized the super- 
natural, treated sin as a light and venial evil.” Original, imputed 
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sin, these rationalists, who perhaps may be called Unitarians, it is 
true, have not troubled themselves much about; but we challenge 
any denomination to say they have been more active than we, in 
regard to actual sin and evil in the world. We believe the same 
of French Unitarians. Next came the great “evangelical” awak- 
ening, when men—we say, not the writer—became more in- 
tensely orthodox than they ever were before, and consequently 
the rationalists, not content with their broad ground of free and 
reverent inquiry, became destructive in their criticisms. Men 
who were moderate, like Athanase Coquerel, fils, were turned out 
of their places; the Church was in a blaze, and the government, 
through M. Guizot, was called in to help. M. de Pressensé does 
not say anything about any double-dealing on the part of this 
great man; but he frankly and fairly admits that the “ evangeli- 
cals” took a false step in attempting, legally, to drive out the 
other party from State support. “By what right,” he says, “can 
pastors of a certain school be excluded, and their teaching be 
placed under a veto, so long as the maintenance of the Church in 
which they claim a place, is derived from the State, which from 
the time of the French Revolution has been bound to observe 
perfect neutrality in matters of religion?” M. Thiers’ govern- 
ment seemed disposed to listen to a proposition for a just division 
of church property, and equal recognition by the law; but the 
unorthodox were not satisfied with that, as it put them (numer- 
ically, we suppose) at disadvantage, and so the struggle goes on ; 
and here ends the first paper of the writer. 

M. de Pressensé in his second letter begins by referring again to 
the fair division which ought to have been made, by which there 
would have been two churches equally recognized by the State. 
He blames “the most influential men” in the “evangelical” party 
quite as much as the “rationalists” in objecting to have this fair 
separation, and confesses “that they wished to expel from the 
ranks of recognized Protestantism, all those who did not accept 
the decisions of the Synod.” He regrets that this fair separation 
could not have taken place, as the “evangelical party,” he says, 
“would then have felt themselves freed from complicity with 
those melancholy negations which, uttered from their own pulpits, 
had become a grievous scandal.” 

We confess some of these negations are melancholy to us, but 
we do not believe the French Liberal Church is so much respon- 


sible for them as individuals here and there. Some liberals in 
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France, as well as Switzerland, are disposed to make a dogmatic 
test of liberality, by asking a man whether he believes in the 
miracles, anc especially if he believes in the Resurrection. Some 
of them, as in the case of a German preacher, talk about 
its being high time that we gave up the Church days, espe- 
cially such a one as Ascension Day. The same sort of minds 
there and in this country can’t enjoy Christmas without a 
mental or oracular protest, because we don’t know exactly 
the day Christ was born. This difficulty sometimes arises 
from an over-nice conscience that is afraid of being credulous 
with the multitude; but it is often owing to a kind of literalism, a 
want of true sensibility to what is poetic and sublime in the past. 
We may have our doubts as to whether the actual fleshly body of 
Jesus appeared on earth; but most of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tians believe that Jesus, the living Jesus, appeared to his disciples 
and other brethren in his spiritual body, and opened for us a sure 
gaze into immortality. If he appeared, he must also disappear ; 
and although we may not be ready to accept the imagery of the 
old painters in regard to his ascension, what more tender and 
august hour for*the Christian world, after Jesus’ rising, than the 
time when he looked his last upon the outward form of his 
beloved ones and said, “Lo, I am with you always, unto the end 
of the world!” and melted away from their sight into the bosom 
of his Father? 

We believe the French Liberal Church clings to these great 
historic verities, as we can judge by their liturgies and the hymns 
used in their churches; and we know that they are bringing forth 
everywhere the fruits of the spirit in their good works among the 
poor and unfortunate. 

M. de Pressensé goes on to speak of the truce which now had 
come. He says “the two opposing parties, weary of the struggle, 
ran the risk of remaining face to face, like those earthen-ware 
dogs seen at the gates of Chinese gardens, in an attitude of 
aggression, but ever silent and motionless. Only in this case the 
assailants were not silent, for the war of words waxed ever louder 
and hotter.” He pictures to us the various conferences which next 
took place, the substance of which we have already laid before 
our readers. The first was at Lyons. This “conciliatory move- 
ment,” he says, “had its natural cradle at Lyons from the time 
that this great Church expelled from its midst, in 1827, the 
greatest preacher of French Protestantism, because his stern and 
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burning words startled the conscience, and presented the evan- 
gelical doctrine in all its severity, perhaps even with a touch of 
harshness engendered by the necessities of the struggle; since 
when it has lived and moved in the chill atmosphere of the 
rationalism which still recognizes the supernatural.” We mark 
here, that M. de Pressensé, with his usual candor and fairness, 
says this “rationalism yet recognizes the supernatural,” showing 
from his own words, that the church at Lyons was stil] a Christian 
Church, with all the beliefs of primitive Christianity. We are 
not acquainted with the facts in regard to this affair at Lyons, 
but we do not believe the church there would have given up so 
eloquent and distinguished a man as Adolphe Monod, unless he 
had preached doctrines intolerable to their consciences and their 
religious affections. M. de Pressensé says that this great Church 
at Lyons “has swerved neither to the right nor left, and has 
even numbered among its members orthodox believers who 
could easily tolerate in their fellow-members this modified 
form of rationalism.” “How can we doubt this,” he says, 
“when we see foremost among them M. Schultz Milsom, one of 
the representatives of the young French clergy, most distin- 
guished by piety and talent?” These men made the great move 
in Paris in June last, for conciliation. Their terms of agreement 
were so liberal that they excited, M. de Pressensé says, “ universal 
astonishment.” As we have told our readers before, they were 
not going to require the liberals to sign the profession of faith 
agreed on by the Synod, but only that they should have it read 
at the consecration of every new candidate, and promise not to 
attack it. This, M. de Pressensé thinks, was a formality which 
would degenerate into a mere mummery. It is true it was only a 
form; but the reading of the Creed was an act of respect to 
their ancient Synod and co-religionists; and when we consider 
how sensitive theological men are to any set form of belief, we 
think the orthodox would have done well to let them off on that 
especially as words amount to so little compared with the spirit 
of Christian love, which appeared to be dawning. Butno. The 
rigorous party would not agree to this compromise. Three more 
conferences were held during the summer and autumn, of which 
we have in past numbers given a hint on these pages,— one at 
Nismes, one at Vigan, and one at Rouen. Here ends M. de 
‘Pressensé’s second letter. The third one we may take up in a 
future number of the Review. 
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HENRI LANG'S GRAVE. 


There is such a feeling of loss in Switzerland among the liberal 
Protestants since the departure of Pastor Lang, as he is called, 
that we translate a portion of a letter in German from a corre- 
spondent in the Protestantenblatt, who found himself Sne day in 
the neighborhood of this good man’s parsonage and last resting- 
place : — 


Our way led us towards Lang’s church, which from the outside appears 
simple and not very large,— not so large as the Church of St. Remberti 
in Bremen. Here had Lang spoken those spiritual and heart-stirring 
words which edified us on Sunday morning in this calm solitude from 
which the eye could stretch far away to the Zuyder Zee. Here was the 
gate by which he had so often entered, his heart full of great truths which 
he must impart, which he could impart like no one else to the thinking 
man of the nineteenth century, in order to make him earnest and relig- 
ious. Here stood the plain house of several stories, painted white, with 
cheerful green blinds. On the gate was written “The Parsonage of St. 
Peter.” By this gate had he often entered, and it seemed as if we must 
knock and ask, Is Pastor Lang at home? The next moment we were 
weighed down with the thought that Lang was dead. Here in his still 
retreat those powerful, clear, high thoughts were born which went far 
and wide, and awakened cordial sympathy in some, and in others hate 
and antagonism. Here those ideas of self-developing and progressive 
culture were conceived of which the church of the present has so much 
need. Here came he for several years with his family, highly honored, 
welcomed joyfully, with hope of a long and useful future before him. 
Here had he passed happy hours with his own, and welcomed cordially 
many friends. And now we went the way of that multitude on the 16th 
of January, 1876, who assembled to pay the last offices of our eternal 
religion, and lay in his place of rest their beloved friend. And so we 
stood by the grave of the man of whom a noble lady once spoke as “the 
man who had done so much harm in the world,” and about whom the 
preacher in Heinrichs had said, “ He had prayed to God that he would 
give him, Henri Lang, another spirit, or else take him out of the world,” 
—the man whom we loved so in life, and whom in death we thank so 
heartily as we stand by his grave. We were obliged to ask the grave- 
digger after the spot, as no stone yet marks his resting-place. This 
grave-digger was a silent man, who probably had no comprehension of the 
person whose grave he had made. We looked upon him with mixed 
emotions. There lay the fresh, active man who often had prided himself 
upon his health, and whose bodily frame seemed made for a long life. 
How was the mighty fallen! “The world is ‘governed by inexorable 
Jaws which cannot be broken.” These words of Lang I could not help 
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recalling in this place. They had often smitten Lang himself with great 
sorrows. But all these laws which fall upon the weak as well as the 
strong, the empty as well as the full, are the expression of God’s good and 
gracious will, and all must work for the best... . 

Near Lang’s grave, which had a garden-plot, stood two fresh arbor-vite, 
and there also bloomed a large, full, dark red rose,— a beautiful symbol 
of his personality and life. It was as if he said to me, “ We die, but, see, 
we still live.” Yes, thou livest among us, . . . livest to do a work for God, 
a work of emancipation and of joy, which shall not be overthrown. Here 
lay a man whose childlike mind in the beautiful spirit of the gospels had 
charmed and won so many hearts! He was now taken away to Him who 
called the children unto Him, and gave them the kingdom of heaven. 
We gathered a few sprigs from the tree, and tore ourselves from the spot, 
casting longing looks behind us; and in the midst of the claims of our 
daily life, its duties and its joys, which pressed upon us, our thoughts 
would go back to that grave in the church-yard of St. Peter at Zurich. 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lessons of Faith and Life. Discourses. By E. H. Chapin. 
New York: James Miller. 


This volume of discourses is marked by Dr. Chapin’s well- 
known dignity of style and fine flow of thought. We all have 
heard how effective he is as a preacher; but sermons that will 
bear examination so well on the printed page must have some- 
thing more than rhetoric, or the eloquence of eye and voice, to 
arrest the attention. The language is rich without being ornate ; 
the tone is solemn and affecting; the thought is well developed, 
and culminates in an exalted appeal to the consciences and hearts 
of his hearers. ; 

We know not which of these discourses to call the best. They 
are all of them pitched on so high a key, and march with such 
steady and noble force and eloquence towards their end, that we 
aré ready to admire most the last plea that the writer makes, until 
we turn another page and begin anew, when our attention is again 
transfixed, and our souls are swept along again by the flood of his 
argument. His choice of words is marvellous; they come at his 
bidding, each rounded into place with the clearness and beauty of 
crystal. Dr. Chapin does not startle us with new aspects of truth, 
but he makes old truths sublime for us. Neither does he enter 
into the perplexed questions of the day; he is content to dwell 
on the accepted facts of Christianity. He does not show himself 
unmoved by the vexing and chilling issues of modern thought, 
but he keeps himself and his hearers in another atmosphere; and 
if he touches on disputed historic facts, as in the “ Christ Walking 
on the Sea,” he carries out his thought on so high a plane, that 
the conservative and radical, the mystic and the true scientist, 
would be equally satisfied. 


Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Emperor of the 
Romans. ‘Translated by George Long. New and complete 
Edition. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


We have here the complete volume of those priceless thoughts, 
of which we had the cream given to us in a little book, noticed 
in a late number, There is a life affixed to the book, and a 
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treatise on the Emperor’s philosophy. It is interesting to see 
how this rare man who seems at first thought to have dropped 
down from heaven into the midst of an impure age, really 
acquired from his ancestors, his guardians, and his tutors that 
thorough education and fine training which developed his remark- 
able nature. Yet, putting all these external aids aside, there was 
something in the quality of his soul that made him a star of the 
first magnitude, and quite different from the best Roman Emper- 
ors of his age. What a fair immortality on earth for nearly two 
thousand years! The book is beautifully printed, and contains a 
portrait from a bust in the British Museum. 


Flower and Thorn. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Later Poems. 

Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Aldrich is a poet of happy conceits and fancies, and he 
loves to talk of his lady’s eyes with all the unction of a Petrarch 
or a Dante Gabriel Rossetti. We have never given him credit 
for much earnestness of purpose. He revels in images of sensu- 
ous delights and the luxury of word-painting; but his beliefs 
seem shadowy and cold. Witness the little poem called “Identity” 
which appeared in a popular magazine, and could only delight 
those whose affections have their home entirely in this world. 

Yet Mr. Aldrich can do some good work. His sonnet called 
“England” is a fine poem, austere and noble in its simplicity. 
Another to Henry Howard Brownell is pure and beautiful. One 
called “An Alpine Picture” is a very charming little poem,,. 
unique in its conception. The latter part of the book much 
surpasses the middle and first portion of it in originality and 
force. Perhaps the sonnet suits the author’s genius best. 


That New World, etc. By Mrs. 8. A. B. Piatt, author of A 
Woman’s Poems, A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a very attractive little volume. Many of the poems 
have already pleased the ear and imaginations of children in their 
popular magazine. 

Mrs. Piatt has a good deal of felicity in the use of words; a - 
power of putting an idea forcibly in a short sentence; and some 
of her little poems are gems, as, for instance, the one called “ Her 
Well-Known Story”; another, “Lady Franklin,” and the poem 
called “ Hans Andersen’s Funeral,” etc. There is a little obscur- 
ity occasionally in the turn of her sentences which injures some- 
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what the clear effect of her verses; and there is also a wail 
throughout the book which rises sometimes to moving passion, 
but often depresses the reader with the voices of the dead and 
dying. She has, however, some of the true elements of simple 
and forcible poetic expression, and if her mind should turn out- 
ward and forget itself, she might produce poems of larger scope 
and power. 


Spiritualism and Nervous Derangement. By W. A. Hammond, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This is a good, clear book, full of amusing and scientific facts, 
which are marvellous, some of them almost miraculous. It reads 
like fiction in its interest. Mr. Hammond’s investigations of hys- 
teria, somnambulism, ecstasy, and insanity have brought him to a 
region which borders on, if it does not cover, the realm of Spirit- 
ualism. He has seen diseased sleepers read with eyes shut; see 
and converse with spirits they have just read about and imagine 
to be before them; handle hot iron with impunity; cause, through 
their diseased fancies, blood effusions to appear on various parts 
of the body’s surface; really believe themselves to be elongated 
or levitated ; throw off electricity; struck terrifically with terrific 
weapons, and yet unharmed; cured of aggravated swellings and 
sores by faith; and cut by the surgeon’s knife without pain, when 
put to sleep by human will. And all this perfectly natural. No 
God nor spirit behind the scene as cause. 

_ Now what shall we say of the book as explaining the facts of 
Spiritualism? This: it explains nine-tenths, but yot the remain- 
ing tenth. Now at least ninety cases out of a hundred of the 
spiritistic wonders are shams, and his cases of disease show 
it. Thus a patient of his can always cause the appearance of 
images by tying a ’kerchief tight round his neck; and one form 
is always the first to come,—Sir Walter Raleigh. Nay, the figure 
imposes on the hearing. Questions put to it are answered 
promptly. Thus, again, one of his somnambulists had been read- 
ing Schleiermacher’s Plato. The Dr. asked, “Are there spirits in 

_the room?” “Yes; the spirit of Socrates, the spirit of Plato, the 
spirit of Schleiermacher, are here.” Here, of course, is a key to 
unlock a thousand wonders. And similarly he pricks the bubble 
of Catholic miracles, stigmata, visions, and cures by our-Lady. 
He, too, can cure people possessed by devils. He drives them out 
by a pill,—iron and strychnine. 
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But what of the remaining tenth of the cases? His treatment, 
or rather want of treatment, of them shows him to be as much of 
an empiric as the heavenly mediums. He simply ignores the 
great facts of the case. Evidently, with him all the Christian 
miracles go by the board. Most of the two hundred volumes of 
Spiritualism — volumes containing some telling, well-authenti- 
cated facts—he knows little or nothing about. Circumstances, 
wonderful, awe-enkindling, which have happened to, and are 
reported by honest and intelligent parties, his postulates are 
impotent to deal with. No, Dr. Hammond! You are not at the 
bottom of the great matter, or of the outward facts of religion. 
Your arrow has hit a lot of unclean birds which are flying 
through the air. But there are others which fly too high in the 
heavens for your learned ink to reach. However, we thank you 
for your bright book. J. M. M. 


Endeavors after the Christian Life. By Rev. James Martineau, 
LL.D. A new edition from the sixth English edition. Boston: 
American Unitarian Association. 1877. Price $1.00. 

No volume of sermons has been read with more delight and 
religious profit than the earlier editions of this book. Multitudes 
have been lifted into large places and made to breathe an 
ampler spiritual ether by reading them. Nor will a new genera- 
tion find anything in them obsolete or outgrown, as they com- 
pare them with. the new volume of sermons Dr. Martineau has at 
length put forth. To say that they lose nothing of interest in 
this comparison is only to affirm that after a generation they keep 
their place among the few noble volumes of sermons that are 
indispensable not for the library-shelves only, but for frequent 
resort to for religious quickening and spiritual illumination and 
enlargement. The American Unitarian Association has done 
well to republish this book, and to offer it at a price that ought to 
insure for it a very large sale. 


The Sons of Godwin. A Tragedy. By William Leighton, Jr. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1877. 


Harold. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James R, 

Osgood & Co. 1877. 

It is remarkable that these two dramas should come out at 
once,—one by the world-known English poet, the other by an 
American glass-maker as his first literary venture. Mr. Leighton 
writes to a friend: “I suppose my little light will be snuffed out 
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before any one has had time to notice it has been lighted.” This 
is modest in him. But there is too much poetic merit in his The 
Sons of Godwin to go for nothing, though the laureate himself 
comes by chance to pit it against a work of his. That his venture 
will bring him back praise is deserved by his choice of a subject. 
It is something to his poetic honor that he should have pitched 
upon a subject which the first poet now in the world has chosen 
as fit to try his fine faculty on. And the admirable theme has 
met with treatment at his hands not unworthy of ‘it. Some- 
thing of its heroic quality, and of the high interest in its story, 
has passed into his.verse. He will be the last to compare his 
work with the older poet’s (“I said an older poet, not a better: 
Did I say better?”). And no friend of his will be so unwise as 
to invite the comparison. He knows the quite peerless power 
Tennyson has of verse and weird music and magic fascination. 
And he brings due tribute and fealty in a graceful sonnet to 
him : — 
“ Whose artist hand unlocked the silver gates 

Of song, and through the ringing portal leap 

Glad syllables, rejoicing to be free; 

To move in measured verse on graceful feet, 

As dance bright shapes around a fairy ring; 

To ring like far-off chimes or echoes sweet; 

Or chant sweet anthems as the pine-tops swing.” 


But his work can well afford to stand on its own merits. If 
for nothing else, it deserves welcome as a work done in the inter- 
vals of business and as an offset to its cares. It is another of the 
examples, of which Mr. Morris gives the chief, of the worth of 
one’s adding a vocation to his avocation. Such should be made 
welcome. In a utilitarian and rather work-a-dxy and greedy 
time, it is good to come upon one and another wio do not find 
the struggle of life press so hard, or who will not let a man’s 
work sink so to a slave’s task that a fine faculty given him shall 
run to waste. Many a tried poet might be glad out of long prac- 
tice and repute in his craft to bring forth with his old things 
some new thing fresh and bright as this work of a manufacturer 
and merchant. If Mr. Leighton makes his crystal-glass as well, it 
must be something worth seeing. 

The period of English history he has chosen lends itself readily 
to the poet’s use. There is none more picturesque in its incidents 
or more moving in its personages. It invites dramatic treatment 
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with its contrast between the monkish, vision-seeing, half-foreign 
albino, the confessor, and the thoroughly English Harold, so 
' manly, dutiful in mind, and strenuous in action. And then all the 
events and fates, the people and story that gather around them, 
move dramatically. They make, indeed, a “scene” of history, 
There is no more royal figure than this last true English King of 
pure Teutonic stock,— every inch a king in character and deed, 
And his little, few months’ reign in A. D. 1066 is a true piece of 
the heroic. 

The drama keeps close enough to historic truth. To be sure, 
Harold’s cubicularia, Edith Swanneck, suffers a change into some- 
thing rich and strange. And I am not sure she gains much by 
this poetic licensing, over the hint such history as there is of her 
gives. For in her case the leman was more loyal and tender 
than the legal wife. For the rest, the characterizing of the his- 
torical persons and the drift of their story runs fairly even with 
the history. The sons of Godwin move here in their habit as they 
lived,— Harold all nobleness and vigor, born to reign; Tostig 
with his berserker blood hot in him, self-willed and violent; 
Gurth and Leofwin all loyalty and generous devotedness. Will- 
iam of Normandy does not appear in character, but appears in 
the talk of those who occupy the scene, with all his craft and 
unscrupulous will, and all his wisdom to rule, and native sway of 
men. Edward’s weakness and temper more of a monk than a 
king, and his unwholesome trick of seeing visions and dreaming 
dreams, are all here. 

The historic lesson is emphasized of the danger which ever 
waits on liberty by the encroachments of church tyrannies, and of 
the eternal vigilance against these which is the price freedom 
exacts from those who would keep it. It is a lesson not yet out- 
learned, nor likely to be till the Church redeems itself, by giving 
up many grasping mundane ambitions, from the sarcasm,— the 
nearer to it, the further from God. It is a lesson well set in this 
American play. But the English poet seems to be careful to 
make it still more emphatic in his drama. Harold leaves this 
memory to England: — 

“My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from Pope to Pope, from age to age, 
Till the sea wash her level with her shores, 
Or till the Pope be Christ’s.” 


This American play is a credit to our literature, as to its 
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writer. If space allowed, it would be pleasant to put down some 
of the passages in which his poetic feeling and his skill in verse 
and his dramatic power are conspicuous. I can only point to 
Oswald’s vivid telling, in Act II., the story of the night attack on 
Gamel’s house by lawless Tostig’s band; the King’s vision of the 
palmer, in Act IV.; Harold’s description, in Act I., of William’s 
rule; and, in Act III, of the Norman “wicked genius” which 
trapped him of his oath; and his fine meditation on life and 
death, in the Banquet Scene in Act V.:— 


“Life, death — the two conditions of one thing, 
Whose margins meet,— which is the normal state? 
Which real, and which the shadow?” 
L. GW. 
Tgnace de Loyola et la Compagnie de Jésus. Etude d’ Histoire 
politique et religiewse. Par E. Spuller. Paris: Georges 

Decaux. 

After the solid work of Dr. Huber, which made so much stir 
several months ago, it would seem that nothing more could be 
said about the dangerous and cunning Company of Jesus. But 
Monsieur Spuller thinks that the worst has not yet been told, and 
will add his testimony to the strong word of the German pro- 
fessor. In aseries of volumes, of which the volume before us is 
the first, he will expose the arts and the plans of the fraternity, 
which, under the guise of piety and humility, is really the most 
ambitious and deceptive of all human societies, and is the dead- 
liest of enemies of human freedom and true civilization. Apart 
from this consideration, the story of the Jesuits has wonderful 
picturesqueness and fascination, not only in the contrasts of 
fortune which have marked the course of the order, but from the 
records of individual work, of the “labors, dangers, and suffer- 
ings” of these apostles in all realms and climes; of endurance and 
heroism which rivals fully the heroism of the first Christian day. 
No company of Christian Evangelists has ever been so true to 
its first principles, to its original vows, to the plan and spirit of its 
founder. Ignatius Loyola lives in the order to-day as truly as 
when he first brought together his little band on the Hill of the 
Martyrs in Paris. The great fellowship is in his humble life as 
much as the oak is in the acorn, more than the Anmierican nation is 
in the band of the Pilgrim Fathers. ° 

In telling the story of the Jesuit saint and founder nothing new 
can be said, and Spuller has not pretended to do more than repeat 
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a tale many times told. For a life so comparatively uneventful, the 
tale is wonderfully romantic. There are men in the Jesuit order 
who have gone farther upon the earth and done more remarkable 
things in converting the heathen, in teaching the children, in 
dictating the policy of rulers, in pioneering the march of civiliza- 
tion, than the worn soldier of Manresa who spent most of his 
days in his house at Rome. But the inspiration of the preachers 
and the missionaries came from that central house. They 
took the word from that centre, and sent back to it their 
report of work done for the glory of God. Even when the great 
church, dazzling in marbles and precious forms in metal and stone, 
was built hard by their convent, it was precious to the brethren 
mainly as the canopy of the tomb of Loyola and the fit appendage 
to the little chamber in which he prayed and agonized and died. 
The most sacred of documents was the original manuscript of the 
order, the solemn charter and covenant, signed by the first breth- 
ren, and hung in the chamber of Ignatius, on which the marks of 
the tears of the saint are visible. For years no visitor to the con- 
vent of the Gésu could read that covenaut without emotion; and 
it is sad to know that the iconoclastic policy of the Italian govern- 
ment should have torn from its place so sacred a relic. In the 
eclipse which has come upon the convents of Italy, the Jesuits are 
involved perhaps more fatally than any monastic order; for no 
order is so hostile to the rule and method of the “Subalpine 
Kingdom.” Their Roman College has ceased to teach the maxims 
of blind submission to a spiritual despot, and their cherished 
Library of Mediwval and Patristic Literature is now mingled 
with the science and the heresy of unconsecrated learning, and 
kept rather as effete treasure which has value only as antiquarian 
remains, and not for any living word which it declares. 

The picture which Spuller gives of the many-sidedness of the 
Jesuit order, of its political as well as spiritual work, is not over- 
drawn. Perhaps he states too strongly the lack of genius among 
its leaders, the absence of great names among its thousands of 
brnfessors and evangelists. Tyrannous as is the spirit of the 
order, discouraging all individualism, and condemning every form 
of egotism, it has not hindered some service to science and learn- 
ing, to discovery and to art, which the world takes knowledge of. 
Jesuits have written books of travel, and have told the secrets of 
the universe, as well as they have kept the consciences of kings, 
or suggested to the Pope the course of Christian duty. They 
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have had a large place in the annals of the modern world, and 
their names are borne by cities and streams, and are on the 
tongues of the heretics who spurn their teaching. Their mission- 
ary work may have come to nothing in many places, but their 
secular work survives and has honor. If individuals are over- 
looked, it is because the order is so great, so formidable, so mar- 
vellous in its great shadow in which the units are lost in the 
mass. Loyola is its soul, if its soul is in any man. The individ- 
ual brethren wish no fame as they have no will of their own. 
“Perinde ac cadaver,” 1s a dead corpse to be cut and carved by 
the Vicar of God, this is still their motto. We shall welcome the 
two volumes yet to come of the work which Spuller has so well 
begun in his sketch of the life of Loyola, so moderate in tone 
and phrase, in spite of his strength of feeling against the Jesuits. 
Le Pape de Rome et tes Pupes de I’ Eglise Orthodoxe de? Orient. 

D’apres les Documents originaux Grecs et Russes. Avec un 

appendice sur les Moyens de Coopérer efficacement & la Réunion 

des Eglises. Par le Pére Césare Tondini, Barnabite. Paris: 

E. Plon et Cie. 1876. 

Father Tondini, the Barnabite friar, was an intimate friend and 
fellow-student of the famous Count Schouvaloff, the Russian 
nobleman, whose conversion to the Roman Church made so much 
stir about twenty years ago. This acquaintance gave to Tondini 
an interest in the great work of converting the Russian Church, 
which has never flagged, and to which he has consecrated all his 
powers, the wealth of his learning, and the force of his zeal. 
This carefully-written book, at once an argument and an appeal, 
is one of the fruits of his passion. In an able Introduction he 
shows the weakness of Protestantism as a counteracting force of 
the growing infidelity, and how futile are the attempts of the 
English Church to unite with the Greek. Then, in four chapters, 
he discusses with close scrutiny of original documents the govern- 
ment of the Orthodox Greek Church; how in Russia it is the 
slave of the Czar, subject wholly to his will; how the so-called 
governing “Synod” is only a thin device to conceal imperial 
autocracy. In Russia, the Church has no independence and no 
spiritual head. Then he goes on to prove that the “Orthodox” 
Church has no unity, but is divided into three or four different 
churches — Russian, Greek, Turkish,— all subject to the State, 
and one at least owning allegiance to a sovereign who is not even 


a Christian. Then he shows these churches liable to the catastro- 
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phes and revolutions which come in the lack of responsible spirit- 
ual guidance; and, finally, he compares their uncertain condition 
to the grand unity of the Roman Church, with a head ordained 
by God, and a power which can defy the world. The facts which 
Tondini states are beyond question, and he has spent his ingenuity 
in proving what no one will care to deny. His redundant foot- 
notes, interesting and curious as they are, are wholly unnecessary. 
One of the most curious is an extract from the work of the blessed 
Leonardo, a_ good Catholic authority, affirming that some of the 
Popes are probably damned, sent with the “goats” to thé fires of 
hell, yet that this does not lessen the authority of their position ; 
that even a bad Pope speaking the voice of the Church is more to 
be trusted than the best secular sovereign who does not minister 
the grace of God! 

The effectual means of recalling to unity the schismatic Church, 
is the “Society of Prayers,” which Tondini has founded, with the 
advice and consent of the dignitaries of the Church. This society 
has branches in various Catholic countries. Constant and fervent 
praying may bring back the wanderers who err more than they 
sin. The doctrinal difference is slight, and the Eucharist is com- 
mon to both churches. The only change asked for, is that the 
authority of the Pope shall be acknowledged,— the logical issue 
of a study of the history of Christianity and of Christian order. 
Whatever we may think of Father Tondini’s promises, we must 
confess that his reasoning is valid, and that there is no escape 
from his conclusion. He uses the instrument of conversion which 
the Church approves, prayer, and he submits to the authority of 
the Church, as a loyal and devout believer. His volume has no 
harshness, no vituperation, and if he has not what we call Chris- 
tian charity, he has certainly a great abundance of “Catholic 
charity.” This poor friar, vowed to perpetual self-denial, has pro- 
duced a book which for fulness of scholarship, shrewdness of 
argument, and earnestness of purpose, very few works of liberal 
thinkers can equal. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. 


1. Die Rechte der Israeliten, Athener und Rémer is the title of 
a work by Dr. 8. Mayer, which seems to be condensed from a 
much larger work, on the penal jurisprudence of all nations from 
the time of Moses to our own. This work occupied ten years of 
the life of the author, and is only published after his death. It is 
incomplete as a universal survey, in leaving out the laws of the 
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Oriental nations, both ancient and modern. Dr. Mayer favors 
the Jews, and sees in their laws the same Divine wisdom that the 
American Dr. Wines finds in his study. He has ample learning, 
and he means to be fair. But it is difficult for such a writer to 
avoid the bias of his race and its traditional prejudice. Yet he 
does not hide any of the obnoxious features of the Hebrew law, 
or suppress its ministration of the death-penalty. There can be 
no doubt that the laws of the Hebrews were, on the whole, more 
humane than those of the Greeks and Romans. Moses was a 
wiser law-giver than Solon, if we may take him as the maker of the 
statutes which bear his name. 

2. Dr. Edouard Riehm’s articles in the Studien und Kritiken, 
published at intervals several years ago, now appear in a volume 
of moderate size, which he entitles die Messianische Weissagung. 
He treats of the origin, the historical character, and the relation 
of this prophecy to the “fulfilments” of the New Testament. 
Riehm professes to be a harmonizer of opposite theories, to stand 
as mediator between those who deny any connection of the king- 
dom of Jesus with the Hebrew prophecies, and those who find 
the life of the Christ all prefigured in the words of Isaiah and the 
rest. But, like most of the half-way theologies, his position will 
suit neither party. Hengstenberg and De Wette alike would 
deny them as expressing the true word of the Holy Spirit. He 
does not explain clearly in what way the prophets had premoni- 
tion of the Galilean prophet and his saving work, though he holds 
that the Evangelists were not in error when they find the ancient 
word fulfilled in the mission of John and Jesus. It is not easy to 
see why the liberal theologians of Germany are so reluctant to 
adopt the “accommodation” theory, which explains the difficul- 
ties; and, to one who sees in Jesus a man with human feeling, is 
so consistent with the habit of those who would use the past in 
illustration of the present. 

3. Dr. R. Kégel is one of the famous preachers of Germany, 
and his volumes of sermons are excellent specimens of the best 
kind of German pulpit eloquence of the orthodox kind, in fulness 
of thought, ease of diction, and brilliancy of illustration. But any 
one who thinks to find in his latest book, Der Brief Pauli an die 
Rémer in Predigten dargelegt, an exhaustive examination of the 
Epistle, will be disappointed. It is simply a collection of thirty- 
six sermons from texts taken from the different chapters of the 
Epistle, not keeping close to the thought of Paul, but applying 
this to the needs of men in the present age. The theological 
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positions of Dr. Kégel are not tenable, either as exegesis or as 
rational doctrine. His words are most satisfactory as they illus- 
trate the practical closing chapters, and get away from the hard 
metaphysics, which even an impassioned preacher cannot make 
clear and inspiring. As a connected exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, the book of the Court Preacher has very little value ; 
but some of the sermons are stimulating to read, and might be 
profitably translated. Herr Kégel is very fond of bringing the 
Old and. New Testaments together, and finding parallels in the 
Genesis for the great events of the Gospel story. In one of his 
sermons he makes the friendship of David and Jonathan a type of 
the marriage feast in Cana of Galilee! 
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